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THE MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY: STORY OF PHILIP NOLAN. 


BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 


I SUPPOSE that very few casual readers 

of the New York Herald of August 
13th observed, in an obscure corner, among 
the “Deaths,” the announcement,— 


“Notan. Died, on board U. S. Corvette 
Levant, Lat. 2° 11’ S., Long. 131° W., on the 
11th of May, Pair Notan.” 

I happened to observe it, because I was 
stranded at the old Mission-House in Mack- 
inaw, waiting for a Lake Superior steamer 
which did not choose to come, and I was 
devouring to the very stubble all the cur- 
rent literature I could get hold of, even 
down to the deaths and marriages in the 
Herald. My memory for names and people 
is good, and the reader will see, as he goes 
on, that I had reason enough to remember 
Philip Nolan. There are hundreds of 
readers who would have paused at that an- 


nouncement, if the officer of the Levant who 
reported it had chosen to make it thus:— 
“Died, May 11th, THE MAN WITHOUT A 
Country.” For it was as “ The Man with- 
out a Country” that poor Philip Nolan had 
generally been known by the officers who 
had him in charge during some fifty years, 
as, indeed, by all the men who sailed under 
them. I dare say there is many a man who 
has taken wine with him once a fortnight, 
in a three years’ cruise, who never knew 
that his name was “Nolan,” or whether 
the poor wretch had any name at all. 
There can now be no possible harm in 
telling this poor creature’s story. Reason 
enough there has been till now, ever since 
Madison’s administration went out in 1817, 
for very strict secrecy, the secrecy of honor 
itself, among the gentlemen of the navy 
who have had Nolan in successive charge. 





*This story was written in the summer of 
1863, as a contribution, however humble, to- 
wards the formation of a just and true na- 
tional sentiment, or sentiment of love to the 
nation. It was at the time when Mr. Val- 
landigham had been sent across the border. 
It was my wish, indeed, that the story might 
be printed before the autumn elections of that 
year,—as my “testimony” regarding the prin- 
ciples involved in them,—but circumstances 
delayed its publication till the December num- 
ber of the Atlantic appeared. It is wholly 
a fiction “founded on fact.” The facts on 
which it is founded are these—that Aaron 
Burr sailed down the Mississippi River in 
1805, again in 1806, and was tried for treason 
in 1807, The rest, with one exception to be 
noticed, is all fictitious. It was my intention 
that the story should have been published with 
no author’s name, other than that of Captain 
Frederic Ingham, U. S. N. Whether writing 
under his name or my own, I have taken no 
liberties with history, other than such as 





every writer of fiction is privileged to take— 
indeed, must take, if fiction is to be written 
at all. Philip Nolan is pure fiction. I cannot 
send his scrap-book to my friend who asks for 
it, because I have not it to send. A Boston 
paper, in noticing the story of “ My Double,” 
said it was highly improbable. I have always 
agred with that critic. I confess I have the 
same opinion of the story of Philip Nolan. 
It passes on ships which had no existence, is 
vouched for by officers who never lived. Its 
hero its in two or three places at the same 
time, under a process wholly impossible under 
any conceivable administration of affairs. In 
reply, therefore, to a kind adviser, who told 
me that the story must be apologized for, be- 
cause it was doing great injury to the national 
cause by asserting such continued cruelty of 
the Federal Government through a half-cen- 
tury, I must be permitted to say that the 
public, being the Supreme Court of the United 
eee “may be supposed to know some- 
ing. i 
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And certainly it speaks well for the esprit 
de corps of the profession, and the personal 
honor of its members, that to the press this 
man’s story has been wholly unknown,— 
and, I think, to the country at large also. 
I have reason to think, from some inves- 
tigations I made in the Naval Archives 
when I was attached to the Bureau of Con- 
struction, that every official report relating 
to him was burned when Ross burned the 
public buildings at Washington. One of 
the Tuckers, or possibly one of the Wat- 
sons, had Nolan in charge at the end of 
the war; and when, on returning from his 
cruise, he reported at Washington to one 
of the Crowninshields——who was in the 
Navy Department when he came home,—he 
found that the Department ignored the 
whole business. Whether they really knew 
nothing about it or whether it was a “ Non 
mi ricordo,” determined on as a piece of 
policy, I do not know. But this I do know, 
that since 1817, and possibly before, no 
naval officer has mentioned Nolan in his 
report of a cruise. 

But, as I say, there is no need for secrecy 
any longer. And now the poor creature is 
dead, it seems to me worth while to tell a 
little of his story, by way of showing young 
Americans of to-day what it is to be A 
MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY. 

Philip Nolan was as fine a young officer 
as there was in the “ Legion of the West,” 
as the Western division of our army was 
then called. When Aaron Burr made his first 
dashing expedition down to New Orleans in 
1805, at Fort Massac, or somewhere above 
on the river, he met, as the Devil would 
have it, this gay, dashing, bright young 
fellow, at some dinner-party, I think. Burr 
marked him, talked to him, walked with 
him, took him a day or two’s voyage in his 
flat-boat, and, in short, fascinated him. For 
the next year, barrack-life was very tame 
to poor Nolan. He occasionally availed 
himself of the permission the great man had 
given him to write to him. Long, high- 
worded, stilted letters the poor boy wrote 
and rewrote and copied. But never a line 
did he have in reply from the gay deceiver. 
The other boys in the garrison sneered at 
him, because he sacrificed in this unrequited 
affection for a politician the time which 
they devoted to Monongahela, hazard, and 
high-low-jack. Bourbon, euchre, and poker 
were still unknown. But one day Nolan 
had his revenge. This time Burr came 
down the river, not as an attorney seeking 
a place for his office, but as a disguised con- 
queror. He had defeated I know not how 
many district-attorneys; he had dined at I 
know not how many public dinners; he had 
been heralded in I know not how many 
Weekly Arguses, and it was rumored that 
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he had an army behind him and an empire 
before him. It was a great day—his ar- 
rival—to poor Nolan. Burr had not been 
at the fort an hour before he sent for 
him. That evening he asked Nolan to 
take him out in his skiff, to show him a 
canebrake or a cotton-wood tree, as he said, 
—really to seduce him; and by the time the 
sail was over, Nolan was enlisted body 
and soul. From that time, though he did 
not yet know it, he lived as A MAN WITHOUT 
A COUNTRY. 

What Burr meant to do I know no more 
than you, dear reader. It is none of our 
business just now. Only, when the grand 
catastrophe came, and Jefferson and the 
House of Virginia of that day undertook to 
break on the wheel all the possible Clar- 
ences of the then House of York, by the 
great treason-trial at Richmond, some of 
the lesser fry in that distant Mississippi 
Valley, which was farther from us than 
Puget’s Sound is to-day, introduced the 
like novelty on their provincial stage, and, 
to while away the monotony of the summer 
at Fort Adams, got up, for spectacles, a 
string of courtmartials on the officers there. 
One and another of the colonels and majors 
were tried, and, to fill out the list, little 
Nolan, against whom, Heaven knows, there 
was evidence enough,—that he was sick of 
the service, had been willing to be false 
to it, and would have obeyed any order to 
march any-whither with any one who would 
follow him had the order been signed, “ By 
command of His Exc. A. Burr.” The 
courts dragged on. The big flies escaped,— 
rightly for all I know. Nolan was proved 
guilty enough, as I say; yet you and I would 
never have heard of him, reader, but that, 
when the president of the court asked him 
at the close, whether he wished to say any- 
thing to show that he had always been faith- 
ful to the United States, he cried out, in a 
fit of frenzy,— 

“D—n the United States! I wish I may 
never hear of the United States again!” 

I suppose he did not know how the words 
shocked old Colonel Morgan, who was hold- 
ing the court. Half the officers who sat in 
it had served through the Revolution, and 
their lives, not to say their necks, had been 
risked for the very idea which he so cava- 
lierly cursed in his madness. He, on his 
part, had grown up in the West of those 
days, in the midst of “ Spanish plot,” “ Or- 
leans plot,” and all the rest. He had been 
educated on a plantation where the finest 
company was a Spanish officer or a French 
merchant from Orleans. His education, 
such as it was, had been perfected in com- 
mercial expeditions to Vera Cruz, and I 
think he told me his father once hired an 
Englishman to be a private tutor for 3 
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winter on the plantation. He had spent 
half his youth with an older brother, hunt- 
ing horses in Texas; and, in a word, to 
him “United States” was scarcely a real- 
ity. Yet he had been fed by “ United 
States” for all the years since he had been 
in the army. He had sworn on his faith asa 
Christian to be true to “ United States.” It 
was “United States” which gave him the 
uniform he wore, and the sword by his side. 
Nay, my poor Nolan, it was only because 
“United States” had picked you out first 
as one of her own confidential men of honor 
that “A. Burr” cared for you a straw 
more than for the flat-boat men who sailed 
his ark for him. I do not excuse Nolan; 
I only explain to the reader why he damned 
his country, and wished he might never 
hear her name again. 

He never did hear her name but once 
again. From that moment, September 23, 
1807, till the day he died, May 11, 1863, he 
never heard her name again. For that half- 
century and more he was a man without a 
country. 

Old Morgan, as I said, was terribly 
shocked. If Nolan had compared George 
Washington to Benedict Arnold, or had 
cried, “God save King George,” Morgan 
would not have felt worse. He called the 
court into his private room, and returned 
in fifteen minutes, with a face like a sheet, 
to say,— 

“Prisoner, hear the sentence of the 
Court! The Court decides, subject to the 
approval of the President, that you never 
hear the name of the United States again.” 

Nolan laughed. But nobody else laughed. 
Old Morgan was too solemn, and the whole 
room was hushed dead as night for a 
minute. Even Nolan lost his swagger in a 
moment. Then Morgan added,— 

“Mr. Marshal, take the prisoner to Or- 
leans in an armed boat, and deliver him 
to the naval commander there.” 

The Marshal gave his orders and the 
prisoner was taken out of court. 

“Mr. Marshal,” continued old Morgan, 
“see that no one mentions the United States 
to the prisoner. Mr. Marshal, make my re- 
spects to Lieutenant Mitchell at Orleans, 
and request him to order that no one shall 
mention the United States to the prisoner 
while he is on board ship. You will re- 
ceive your wrtten orders from the officer 
on duty here this evening. The court is ad- 
journed without day.” 

I have always supposed that Colonel Mor- 
gan himself took the proceedings of the 
court to Washington City, and explained 
them to Mr. Jefferson. Certain it is that 
the President approved them,—certain that 
is, if I may believe the men who say they 
have seen his signature. Before the Nau- 
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tilus got round from New Orleans to the 
Northern Atlantic coast with the prisoner 
on board the sentence had been approved, 
and he was a man without a country. 

The plan then adopted was substantially 
the same which was necessarily followed 
ever after. Perhaps it was suggested by 
the necessity of sending him by water from 
Fort Adams and Orleans. The Secretary 
of the Navy—it must have been the first 
Crowninshield, though he is a man I do not 
remember—was requested to put Nolan on 
board a government vessel bound on a long 
cruise, and to direct that he should be only 
so far confined there as to make it certain 
that he never saw or heard of the country. 
We had few long cruises then, and the 
navy was very much out of favor; and as 
almost all of this story is traditional, as I 
have explained, I do not know certainly 
what his first cruise was. But the com- 
mander to whom he was intrusted,—per- 
haps it was Tingey or Shaw, though [ 
think it was one of the younger men,-~« 
we are all old enough now,—regulated the 
etiquette and the precautions of the affair, 
and according to his scheme they were cat» 
ried out, I suppose, till Nolan died. 

When I was second officer of the “In 
trepid,” some thirty years after, I saw the 
original paper of instructions. I have been 
sorry ever since that I did not copy the 
whole of it. It ran, however, much in this 
way :— 

“ Sir —You will receive from Lieutenant 
Neale the person of Philip Nolan, late a 
Lieutenant in the United States Army. 
This person on his trial by court-martial 
expressed with an oath the wish that he 
might ‘never hear of the United States 
again.’ The Court sentenced him to have 
his wish fulfilled. For the present, the 
execution of the order is intrusted by the 
President to this Department. You will 
take the prisoner on board your ship, and 
keep him there with such precautions as 
shall prevent his escape. You will provide 
him with such quarters, rations, and cloth- 
ing as would be proper for an officer of his 
late rank, if he were a passenger on your 
vessel on the business of his Government. 
The gentlemen on board will make any ar- 
rangements agreeable to themselves regard- 
ing his society. He is to be exposed to no 
indignity of any kind, nor is he ever un- 
necessarily to be reminded that he is a 
prisoner. 

“But under no circumstances is he ever 
to hear of his country or to see any in- 
formation regarding it; and you will spe- 
cially caution all the officers under your 
command to take care, that, in the various 
indulgences which may be granted, this 
rule, in which his punishment is involved, 
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shall not be broken. It is the intention of 
the Government that he shall never again 
see the country which he has disowned. 
Before the end of your cruise you will 
receive orders which will give effect to this 
intention. 
“Respectfully yours, 
“W. SourHarp, for the 
Secretary of the Navy.” 

If I had only preserved the whole of 
this paper, there would be no break in the 
beginning of my sketch of this story. For 
Captain Shaw, if it were he, handed it to 
his successor in the charge, and he to his, 
and I suppose the commander of the Le- 
vant has it to-day as his authority for keep- 
ing this man in this mild custody. _ 

The rule adopted on board the ships on 
which I have met “the man without a 
country” was, I think, transmitted from 
the beginning. No mess liked to have him 
permanently, because his presence cut off 
all talk of home or of the prospect of re- 
turn, of politics or letters, of peace or of 
war,—cut off more than half the talk men 
liked to have at sea. But it was always 
thought too hard that he should never meet 
the rest of us, except to touch hats, and 
we finally sank into one system. He was 
not permitted to talk with the men, unless 
an officer was by. With officers he had 
unrestrained intercourse, as far as they 
and he chose. But he grew shy, though he 
had favorites: I was one. Then the cap- 
tain always asked him to dinner on Monday. 
Every mess in succession took up the in- 
vitation in its turn. According to the size 
of the ship, you had him at your mess more 
or less often at dinner. His breakfast he 
ate in his own state-room,—he always had 
a state-room,—which was where a sentinel 
or somebody on the watch could see the 
door. And whatever else he ate or drank, 
he ate or drank alone. Sometimes, when 
the marine or sailors had any special jolli- 
fication, they were permitted to invite 
“ Plain-Buttons,” as they called him. Then 
Nolan was sent with some officer, and the 
men were forbidden to speak of home 
while he was there. I believe the theory 
was that the sight of his punishment did 
them good. They called him “ Plain-But- 
tons,” because, while he always chose to 
wear a regulation army-uniform, he was 
not permitted to wear the army-button, for 
the reason that it bore either the initials 
or the insignia of the country he had dis- 
owned. 

I remember, soon after I joined the navy, 
I was on shore with some of the older offi- 
cers from our ship and from the Brandy- 
wine, which we had met at Alexandria. 
We had leave to make a party and go up 
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to Cairo and the Pyramids. As we jogged 
along (you went on donkeys then), some 
of the gentlemen (we boys called them 
“Dons,” but the phrase was long since 
changed) fell to talking about Nolan, and 
some one told the system which was adopted 
from the first about his books and other 
reading. As he was almost never per- 
mitted to go on shore, even though the 
vessel lay in port for months, his time at 
the best hung heavy; and everybody was 
permitted to lend him books, if they were 
not published in America and made no al- 
lusion to it. These were common enough 
in the old days, when people in the other 
hemisphere talked of the United States as 
little as we do of Paraguay. He had almost 
all the foreign papers that came into the 
ship, sooner or later; only somebody must 
go over them first, and cut out any adver- 
tisement or stray paragraph that alluded to 
America. This was a little cruel some- 
times, when the back of what was cut out 
might be as innocent as Hesiod. Right in 
the midst of one of Napoleon’s battles, or 
one of Canning’s speeches, poor Nolan 
would find a great hole, because on the 
back of the page of that paper there had 
been an advertisement of a packet for New 
York, or a scrap from the President’s mes- 
sage. I say this was the first time I ever 
heard of this plan, which afterwards I had 
enough and more than enough to do with. 
I remember it, because poor Phillips, who 
was of the party, as soon as the allusion 
to reading was made, told a story of some- 
thing which happened at the Cape of Good 
Hope on Nolan’s first voyage; and it is 
the only thing I ever knew of that voyage. 
They had touched at the Cape, and had 
done the civil thing with the English Ad- 
miral and the fleet, and then, leaving for 
a long cruise up the Indian Ocean, Phillips 
had borrowed a lot of English books from 
an officer, which, in those days, as indeed 
in these, was quite a windfall. Among 
them, as the Devil would order, was the 
“Lay .of the Last Minstrel,” which they 
had all of them heard of, but which most 
of them had never seen. I think it could 
not have been published long. Well, no- 
body thought there could be any risk of 
anything national in that, though Phillips 
swore old Shaw had cut out the “ Tempest ” 
from Shakespeare before he let Nolan have 
it, because he said “the Bermudas ought 
to be ours, and, by Jove, should be one 
day.” So Nolan was permitted to join the 
circle one afternoon when a lot of them 
sat on deck smoking and reading aloud. 
People do not do such things so often now; 
but when I was young we got rid of a 
great deal of time so. Well, so it hap- 
pened that in his turn Nolan took the book 
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and read to the others; and he read very 
well, as I know. Nobody in the circle 
knew a line of the poem, only it was all 
magic and Border chivalry, and was ten 
thousand years ago. Poor Nolan read 
steadily through the fifth canto, stopped a 
minute and drank something, and then be- 
gan, without a thought of what was com- 
ing,— 

Breathes there the man, with soul so dead, 

Who never to himself hath said — 


It seems impossible to us that anybody 
ever heard this for the first time; but all 
these fellows did then, and poor Nolan 
himself went on, still unconsciously or me- 
chanically,— 

This is my own, my native land! 


Then they all saw samething was to pay; 
but he expected to get through, I suppose, 
turned a little pale, but plunged on,— 


Whose heart hath ne’er within him burned, 

As home his footsteps he hath turned 
From wandering on a foreign strand ?— 

If such there breathe, go, mark him well,— 


By this time the men were all beside them- 
selves, wishing there was any way to make 
him turn over two pages; but he had not 
quite presence of mind for that; he gagged 
a little, colored crimson, and staggered on,— 


For him no minstrel raptures swell; 
High though his titles, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim, 
Despite these titles, power, and pelf, 
The wretch, concentred all in self,— 


and here the poor fellow choked, could not 
go on, but started up, swung the book into 
the sea, vanished into his state-room, “ And 
by Jove,” said Phillips, “we did not see 
him for two months again. And I had to 
make up some beggarly story to that Eng- 
lish surgeon why I did not return his Wal- 
ter Scott to him.” 

That story shows about the time when 
Nolan’s braggadocio must have broken 
down. At first, they said, he took a very 
high tone, considered his imprisonment a 
mere farce, affected to enjoy the voyage, 
and all that; but Phillips said that after 
he came out of his state-room he never 
was the same man again. He never read 
aloud again, unless it was the Bible or 
Shakespeare, or something else he was sure 
of. But it was not that merely. He never 
entered in with the other young men exactly 
as a companion again. He was always shy 
afterwards, when I knew him,—very sel- 
dom spoke, unless he was spoken to, except 
to a very few friends. He lighted up oc- 
casionally—I remember late in his life 
hearing him fairly eloquent on something 
which had been suggested to him by one of 
Fléchier’s sermons,—but generally he had 
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the nervous, tired look of a heart-wounded 
man. 

When Captain Shaw was coming home, 
—if, as say, it was Shaw,—rather to the 
surprise of everybody they made one of 
the Windward Islands, and lay off and on 
for nearly a week. The boys said the of- 
ficers were sick of salt-junk, and meant to 
have turtle-soup before they came home. 
But after several days the Warren came 
to the same rendezvous; they exchanged 
signals; she sent to Phillips and these home- 
ward-bound men letters and papers, and 
told them she was outward-bound, perhaps 
to the Mediterranean, and took poor Nolan 
and his traps on the boat back to try his 
second cruise. He looked very blank when 
he was told to get ready to join her. He 
had known enough of the signs of the sky 
to know that till that moment he was go- 
ing “home.” But this was a distinct evi- 
dence of something he had not thought of, 
perhaps,—that there was no going home for 
him, even to a prison. And this was the 
first of some twenty such transfers, which 
brought him sooner or later into half our 
best vessels, but which kept him all his life 
at least some hundred miles from the coun- 
try he had hoped he might never hear of 
again. 

It may have been on that second cruise, 
—it was once when he was up the Medi- 
terranean,—that Mrs. Graff, the celebrated 
Southern beauty of those days, danced with 
him. They had been lying a long time in 
the Bay of Naples, and the officers were 
very intimate in the English fleet, and there 
had been great festivities, and our men 
thought they must give a great ball on 
board the ship. How they ever did it on 
board the “ Warren” I am sure I do not 
know. Perhaps it was not the “ Warren,” 
or perhaps ladies did not take up so much 
room as they do now. They wanted to use 
Nolan’s state-room for something, and they 
hated to do it without asking him to the 
ball; so the captain said they might ask 
him, if they would be responsible that he 
did not talk with the wrong people, “ who 
would give him intelligence.” So the dance 
went on, the finest party that had ever been 
known, I dare say; for I never heard of 
a man-of-war ball that was not. For ladies 
they had the family of the American con- 
sul, one or two travellers who had adven- 
tured so far, and a nice bevy of English 
girls and matrons, perhaps Lady Hamilton 
herself. 

Well, different officers relieved each other 
in standing and talking with Nolan in a 
friendly way, so as to be sure that nobody 
else spoke to him. The dancing went om 
with spirit, and after a while even the 
fellows who took this honorary guard of 
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Nolan ceased to fear any contretemps. 
Only when some English lady—Lady Ham- 
ilton, as I said, perhaps—called for a set 
of “American dances,” an odd thing hap- 
pened. Everybody then danced contra- 
dances. The black band, nothing loath, 
conferred as to what “ American dances” 
were, and started off with “ Virginia Reel,” 
which they followed with “ Money-Musk,” 
which, in its turn in those days, should 
have been followed by “The Old Thir- 
teen.” But just as Dick, the leader, tapped 
for his fiddles to begin, and bent forward, 
about to say, in true negro state, “‘ The 
Old Thirteen,’ gentlemen and ladies!” as 
he had said “‘Virginny Reel,’ if you 
please!” and “‘Money-Musk,’ if you 
please!” the captain’s boy tapped him on 
the shoulder, whispered to him, and he did 
not announce the name of the dance; he 
merely bowed, began on the air, and they 
all fell to,—the officers teaching the Eng- 
lish girls the figure, but not telling them 
why it had no name. 

But that is not the story I started to 
tell—As the dancing went on, Nolan and 
our fellows all got at ease, as I said,—so 
much so, that it seemed quite natural for 
him to bow to that splendid Mrs. Graff, and 
say,— 

“T hope you have not forgotten me, Miss 
Rutledge. Shall I have the honor of danc- 
ing?” 

He did it so quickly, that Fellows, who 
was by him could not hinder him. She 
laughed and said,— 

“T am not Miss Rutledge any longer, 
Mr. Nolan, but I will dance all the same,” 
just nodded to Fellows, as if to say he must 
leave Mr. Nolan to her, and led him off 
to the place where the dance was forming. 

Nolan thought he had got his chance. 
He had known her at Philadelphia, and at 
other places had met her, and this was a 
godsend. You could not talk contra-dances, 
as you do in cotillons, or even in the pauses 
of waltzing; but there were chances for 
tongues and sounds, as well as for eyes and 
blushes. He began with her travels, and 
Europe, and Vesuvius, and the French; 
and then, when they had worked down, 
and had that long talking-time at the bot- 
tom of the set, he said, boldly,—a little 
pale, she said, as she told me the story, 
years after,— 

“ And what do you hear from home, Mrs. 
Graff?” 

And that splendid creature looked 
through him. Jove! how she must have 
looked through him! 

“Home!! Mr. Nolan!!! I thought you 
were the man who never wanted to hear 
of home again! ”—and she walked directly 
up the deck to her husband, and left poor 
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Nolan alone, as he always was.—He did 
not dance again. 

I cannot give any history of him in 
order; nobody can now; and, indeed, I am 
not trying to. These are the traditions, 
which I sort out, as I believe them, from 
the myths which have been told about this 
man for forty years. The lies that have 
been told about him are legion. The fel- 
lows used to say he was the “Iron Mask”; 
and poor George Pons went to his grave 
in the belief that this was the authcr of 
“ Junius,” who was being punished icr his 
celebrated libel on Thomas Jefferson. Pons 
was not very strong in the historical line. 
A happier story than either of these I have 
told is of the War. That came along soon 
after. I have heard this affair told in 
three or four ways,—and, indeed, it may 
have happened more than once. But which 
ship it was on I cannot tell. However, in 
one, at least, of the great frigate-duels 
with the English, in which the navy was 
really baptized, it happened that a round- 
shot from the enemy entered one of our 
ports square, and took right down the of- 
ficer of the gun himself, and almost every 
man of the gun’s crew. Now you may 
say what you choose about courage, but 
that is not a nice thing to see. But, as 
the men who were not killed picked them- 
selves up, and as they and the surgeon’s 
people were carrying off the bodies, there 
appeared Nolan, in his shirt-sleeves, with 
the rammer in his hand, and, just as if he 
had been the officer, told them off with 
authority—who should go to the cockpit 
with the wounded men, who should stay 
with him,—perfectly cheery, and with that 
way which makes men feel sure all is right 
and is going to be right. And he finished 
loading the gun with his own hands, aimed 
it, and bade the men fire. And there he 
stayed, captain of that gun, keeping those 
fellows in spirits, till the enemy struck,— 
sitting on the carriage while the gun was 
cooling, though he was exposed all the time, 
—showing them easier ways to handle heavy 
shot,—making the raw hands laugh at their 
own blunders,—and when the gun cooled 
again, getting it loaded and fired twice as 
often as any other gun onthe ship. The cap- 
tain walked forward by way of encourag- 
ing the man, and Nolan touched his hat 
and said, “I am showing them how we do 
this in the artillery, sir.” 

And this is the part of the story where 
all the legends agree; and the Commodore 
said, “I see you do, and I thank you, sir, 
and I shall never forget this day, sir, and 
you never shall, sir.” 

And after the whole thing was over, and 
he had the Englishman’s sword, in the 
midst of the state and ceremony of the 
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quarter-deck, he said, “Where is Mr. 
Nolan? Ask Mr. Nolan to come here.” 

And when Nolan came, the captain said, 
“Mr. Nolan, we are all very grateful to 
you to-day; you are one of us to-day; you 
will be named in the despatches.” 

And then the old man took off his own 
sword of ceremony, and gave it to Nolan, 
and made him put it on. The man told 
me this who saw it. Nolan cried like a 
baby, and well he might. He had not worn 
a sword since that infernal day at Fort 
Adams. But always afterwards on occa- 
sions of ceremony, he wore that quaint old 
French sword of the Commodore’s. 

The captain did mention him in the de- 
spatches. It was always said he asked that 
he might be pardoned. He wrote a special 
letter to the Secretary of War. But noth- 
ing ever came of it. As I said, that 
was about the time when they began to 
ignore the whole transaction at Washing- 
ton, and when Nolan’s imprisonment be- 
gan to carry itself on because there was 
nobody to stop it without any new orders 
from home. 

I have heard it said that he was with 
Porter when he took possession of the 
Nukahiwa Islands. Not this Porter, you 
know, but old Porter, his father, Essex 
Porter,—that is, the old Essex Porter, not 
this Essex. As an artillery officer, who had 


seen service in the West, Nolan knew more ” 


about fortifications, embrasures, ravelins, 
stockades, and all that, than any of them 
did; and he worked with a right good-will 
in fixing that battery all right. I have 
always thought it was a pity Porter did 
not leave him in command there with 
Gamble. That would have settled all the 
question about his punishment. We should 
have kept the islands, and at this moment 
we should have one station in the Pacific 
Ocean. Our French friends, too, when 
they wanted this little . watering-place, 
would have found it was preoccupied. But 
Madison and the Virginians, of course, 
flung all that away. 

All that was near fifty years ago. If Nolan 
was thirty then, he must have been near 
eighty when he died. He looked sixty when 
he was forty. But he never seemed to 
me to change a hair afterwards. As I 
imagine his life, from what I have seen and 
heard of it, he must have been in every 
sea, and yet almost never on land. He 
must have known, in a formal way, more 
Officers in our service than any man living 
knows. He told me once, with a grave 
smile, that no man in the world lived so 
methodical a life as he. “ You know the 
boys say I am the Iron Mask, and you know 
how busy he was.” He said it did not do 
for any one to try to read all the time, 
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more than to do anything else all the time; 
but that he read just five hours a day. 
“Then,” he said, “I keep up my note- 
books, writing in them at such and such 
hours from what I have been reading; and 
I include in these my scrap-books.” These 
were very ctuirious indeed. He had six or 
eight, of different subjects. There was one 
of History, one of Natural Science, one 
which he called “Odds and Ends.” But 
they were not merely books of extracts 
from newspapers. They had bits of plants 
and ribbons, shells tied on, and carved 
scraps of bone and wood, which he had 
taught the men to cut for him, and they 
were beautifully illustrated. He drew ad- 
mirably. He had some of the funniest 
drawings there, and some of the most pa- 
thetic, that I have ever seen in my life. I 
wonder who will have Nolan’s scrap-books. 

Well, he said his reading and his notes 
were his profession, and that they took five 
hours and two hours respectively of each 
day. “Then,” said he, “every man should 
have a diversion as well as a profession. 
My Natural History is my diversion.” 
That took two hours a day more. Then 
men used to bring him birds and fish, 
but on a long cruise he had to satisfy 
himself with centipedes and cockroaches 
and such small game. He was the only 
naturalist I ever met who knew anything 
about the habits of the house-fly and 
the mosquito. All those people can tell 
you whether they are Lepidoptera or Step- 
topotera; but as for telling how you can 
get rid of them, or how they get away from 
you when you strike them,—why Linnzus 
knew as little of that as John Foye the 
idiot did. These nine hours made Nolan’s 
regular daily “occupation.” The rest of 
the time he talked or walked. Till he grew 
very old, he went aloft a great deal. He 
always kept up his exercise; and I never 
heard that he was ill. If any other man 
was ill, he was the kindest nurse in the 
world; and he knew more than half the 
surgeons do. Then if anybody was sick or 
died, or if the captain wanted him to, on 
any other occasion, he was always ready 
to read prayers. I have said that he read 
beautifully. 

My own acquaintance with Philip Nolan 
began six or eight years after the War, on 
my first voyage after I was appointed a mid- 
shipman. It was in the first days after our 
Slave-Trade treaty, while the Reigning 
House, which was still the House of Vir- 
ginia, had still a sort of sentimentalism 
about the suppression of the horrors of the 
Middle Passage, and something was some- 
times done that way. We were in the 
South Atlantic on that business. From the 
time I joined, I believe I thought Nolan 
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was a sort of lay chaplain—a chaplain 
with a blue coat. I never asked about him. 
Everything in the ship was strange to me. 
I knew it was green to ask questions, and 
I suppose I thought there was a “ Plain- 
Buttons” on every ship. We had him to 
dine in our mess once a week, and the 
caution was given that on that day nothing 
was to be said about home. But if they 
had told us not to say anything about the 
planet Mars or the Book of Deuteronomy, 
I should not have asked why; there were a 
great many things which seemed to me to 
have as little reason. I first came to under- 
stand anything about “the man without a 
country ” one day when we overhauled a 
dirty little schooner which had slaves on 
board. An officer was sent to take charge 
of her, and, after a few minutes, he sent 
back his boat to ask that some one might be 
sent him who could speak Portuguese. We 
were all looking over the rail when the 
message came, and we all wished we could 

interpret, when the captain asked Who 
' spoke Portuguese. But none of the offi- 
cers did; and just as the captain was send- 
ing forward to ask if any one of the people 
could, Nolan stepped out and said he should 
be glad to interpret, if the captain wished, 
as he understood the language. The cap- 
tain thanked him, fitted out another boat 
with him, and in this boat it was my luck 
to go. 

When we got there, it was such a scene 
as you seldom see, and never want to. Nas- 
tiness beyond account, and chaos run loose 
in the midst of the nastiness, There were 
not a great many of the negroes; but by 
way of making what there were understand 
that they were free, Vaughan had had their 
hand-cuffs and ankle-cuffs knocked off, and, 
for convenience sake, was putting them 
upon the rascals of the schooner’s crew. 
The negroes were, most of them, out of 
the hold, and swarming all round the dirty 
deck, with a central throng surrounding 
Vaughan and addressing him in every dia- 
lect, and patois of a dialect, from the Zulu 
click up to the Parisian of Beledeljereed. 

As we came on deck, Vaughan looked 
down from a hogshead, on which he had 
mounted in desperation, and said:— 

“For God’s love, is there anybody who 
can make these wretches understand some- 
thing? The men gave them rum, and that 
did not quiet them. I knocked that big 
fellow down twice, and that did not soothe 
him. And then I talked Choctaw to all of 
them together; and I’ll be hanged if they 
understood that as well as they understood 
the English.” 

Nolan said he could speak Portuguese, 
and one or two fine-looking Kroomen were 
dragged out, who, as it had been found 
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already, had worked for the Portuguese on 
the coast at Fernando Po. 

“Tell them they are free,” said Vaughan; 
“and tell them that these rascals are to 
be hanged as soon as we can get rope 
enough.” 

Nolan “ put that into Spanish,”—that is, 
he explained it in such Portuguese as the 
Kroomen could understand, and they in 
turn to such of the negroes as could under- 
stand them, Then there was such a yell of 
delight, clinching of fists, leaping and danc- 
ing, kissing of Nolan’s feet, and a gen- 
eral rush made to the hogshead by way of 
spontaneous worship of Vaughan, as the 
deus ex machina of the occasion. 

“Tell them,” said Vaughan, well pleased, 
“that I will take them all to Cape Palmas.” 

This did not answer so well. Cape 
Palmas was practically as far from the 
homes of most of them as New Orleans or 
Rio Janeiro was; that is, they would be 
eternally separated from home there. And 
their interpreters, as we could understand, 
instantly said, “ Ah, non Palmas,” and be- 
gan to propose infinite other expedients in 
most voluble language. Vaughan was 
rather disappointed at this result of his 
liberality, and asked Nolan eagerly what 
they said. The drops stood on poor Nolan’s 
white forehead, as he hushed the men down, 
and said:— 

“ He says, ‘ Not Palmas.’ He says, ‘ Take 
us home, take us to our own country, take 
us to our own house, take us to our own 
pickaninnies and our own women.’ He 
says he has an old father and mother who 
will die if they do not see him. And this 
one says he left his people all sick, and 
paddled down to Fernando to beg the white 
doctor to come and help them, and that 
these devils caught him in the bay just in 
sight of home, and that he has never seen 
anybody from home since then. And this 
one says,” choked out Nolan, “that he has 
not heard a word from his home in six 
months, while he has been locked up in an 
infernal barracoon..” 

Vaughan always said he grew gray him- 
self while Nolan struggled through this 
interpretation. I, who did not understand 
anything of the passions involved in it, 
saw that the very elements were melting 
with fervent heat, and that something was 
to pay somewhere. Even the negroes them- 
selves stopped howling, as they saw Nolan’s 
agony, and Vaughan’s almost equal agony 
of sympathy. As quick as he could get 
words, he said: “ Tell them yes, yes, yes; 
tell them they shall go to the Mountains of 
the Moon, if they will. IfI sail the schooner 
through the Great White Desert, they shall 
go home!” And after some fashion Nolan 
said so. And then they all fell to kissing 
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him again, and wanted to rub his nose with 
theirs. 

But he could not stand it long; and get- 
ting Vaughan to say he might go back, he 
beckoned me down into our boat. As we 
lay back in the stern-sheets and the men 
gave way, he said to me: “ Youngster, let 
that show you what it is to be without a 
family, without a home, and without a coun- 
try. And if you are ever tempted to say 
a word or to do a thing that shall put a 
bar between you and your family, your 
home, and your country, pray God in his 
mercy to take you that instant home to his 
own heaven. Stick by your family, boy; 
forget you have a self, while you do every- 
thing for them, Think of your home, boy; 
write and send, and talk about it. Let it 
be nearer and nearer to your thought, the 
farther you have to travel from it; and 
rush back to it, when you are free, as that 
poor black slave is doing now. And for 
your country, boy,” and the words rattled 
in his throat, “and for that flag,” and he 
pointed to the ship, “ never dream a dream 
but of serving her as she bids you, though 
the service carry you through a thousand 
hells. No matter what happens to you, no 
matter who flatters you or who abuses you, 
never look at another flag, never let a night 
pass but you pray God to bless that flag. 
Remember, boy, that behind all these men 
you have to do with, behind officers, and 
government, and people even, there is the 
Country Herself, your Country, and that 
you belong to Her as you belong to your 
own mother. Stand by Her, boy, as you 
would stand by your mother, if those devils 
there had got hold of her to-day!” 

I was frightened to death by his calm, 
hard passion; but I blundered out, that I 
would, by all that was holy, and that I had 
never thought of doing anything else. He 
hardly seemed to hear me; but he did, al- 
most in a whisper, say: “ O, if anybody had 
said so to me when I was of your age!” 

I think it was this half-confidence of his, 
which I never abused, for I never told this 
story till now, which afterward made us 
great friends. He was very kind to me. 
Often he sat up, or even got up, at night, 
to walk the deck with me, when it was my 
watch. He explained to me a great deal 
of my mathematics, and I owe to him my 
taste for mathematics. He lent me books, 
and helped me about my reading. He never 
alluded so directly to his story again; but 
from one and another officer I have learned, 
in thirty years, what I am telling. When 
we parted from him in St. Thomas harbor, 
at the end of our cruise, I was more sorry 
than I can tell. I was very glad to meet 
him again in 1830; and later in life, when 
I thought I had some influence in Wash- 





ington, I moved heaven and earth to have 
him discharged. But it was like getting a 
ghost out of prison. They pretended there 
was no such man, and never was such a 
man. They will say so at the Department 
now! Perhaps they do not know. It will 
not be the first thing in the service of which 
the Department appears to know nothing! 

There is a story that Nolan met Burr 
once on one of our vessels, when a party 
of Americans came on board in the Medi- 
terranean. But this I believe to be a lie; 
or, rather, it is a myth, involving a tre- 
mendous blowing-up with which he sunk 
Burr,—asking him how he liked to be 
“without a country.” But it is clear from 
Burr’s life, that nothing of the sort could 
have happened; and I mention this only 
as an illustration of the stories which get 
a-going where there is the least mystery 
at bottom. 

So poor Philip Nolan had his wish ful- 
filled. I know but one fate more dread- 
ful; it is the fate reserved for those men who 
shall have one day to exile themselves from 
their country because they have attempted 
her ruin, and shall have at the same time 
to see the prosperity and honor to which 
she rises when she has rid herself of them 
and their iniquities. The wish of poor 
Nolan, as we all learned to call him, not 
because his punishment was too great, but 
because his repentance was so clear, was 
precisely the wish of every Bragg and 
Beauregard who broke a soldier’s oath two 
years ago, and of every Maury and Barron 
who broke a sailor’s. I do not know how 
often they have repented. I do know that 
they have done all that in them lay that 
they might have no country,—that all the 
honors, associations, memories, and hopes 
which belong to “country” might be 
broken up into little shreds and distributed 
to the winds. I know, too, that their pun- 
ishment, as they vegetate through what is 
left of life to them in wretched Boulognes 
and Leicester Squares, where they are des- 
tined to upbraid each other till they die, 
will have all the agony of Nolan’s, with 
the added pang that every one who sees 
them will see them to despise and to exe- 
crate them. They will have their wish, like 
him. 

For him, poor fellow, he repented of his 
folly, and then,, like a man, submitted to 
the fate he had asked for. He never in- 
tentionally added to the difficulty or deli- 
cacy of the charge of those who had him 
in hold. Accidents would happen; but they 
never happened from his fault. Lieuten- 
ant Truxton told me, that, when Texas 
was annexed, there was a careful discus- 
sion among the officers, whether they should 
get hold of Nolan’s handsome set of maps, 
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and cut Texas out of it,—from the map of 
the world and the map of Mexico. The 
United States had been cut out when the 
atlas was bought for him. But it was voted, 
rightly enough, that to do this would be 
virtually to reveal to him what had hap- 
pened, or, as Harry Cole said, to make 
him think Old Burr had succeeded. So it 
was from no fault of Nolan’s that a great 
botch happened at my own table, when, for 
a short time, I was in command of the 
George Washington corvette, on the South 
American station. We were lying in the 
La Plata, and some of the officers, who 
had been on shore, and had just joined 
again, were entertaining us with accounts 
of their misadventures in riding the half- 
wild horses of Buenos Ayres. Nolan was 
at table, and was in an unusually bright and 
talkative mood. Some story of a tumble 
reminded him of an adventure of his own, 
when he was catching wild horses in Texas 
with his brother Stephen, at a time when 
he must have been quite a boy. He told 
the story with a good deal of spirit,—so 
much so, that the silence which often fol- 
lows a good story hung over the table for 
an instant, to be broken by Nolan himself. 
For he asked perfectly unconsciously :-— 

“Pray, what has become of Texas? 
After the Mexicans got their independence, 
I thought that province of Texas would 
come forward very fast. It is really one 
of the finest regions on earth; it is the Italy 
of this continent. But I have not seen or 
heard a word of Texas for near twenty 
years.” 

There were two Texan officers at the 
table. The reason he had never heard of 
Texas was that Texas and her affairs had 
been painfully cut out of his newspapers 
since Austin began his settlements; so that, 
while he read of Honduras and Tamaulipas, 
and, till quite lately, of California,—this 
virgin province, in which his brother had 
travelled so far, and, I beleve, had died, 
had ceased to be to him. Waters and Wil- 
liams, the two Texas men, looked grimly at 
each other, and tried not to laugh. Edward 
Morris had his attention attracted by the 
third link in the chain of the captain’s 
chandelier. Watrous was seized with a 
convulsion of sneezing. Nolan himself saw 
that something was to pay, he did not know 
what. And I, as master of the feast, had 
to say, “Texas is out of the map, Mr. 
Nolan. Have you seen Captain Back’s 
curious account of Sir Thomas Roe’s Wel- 
come?” 

After that cruise I never saw Nolan 
again. I wrote to him at least twice a 
year, for in that voyage we became even 
confidentially intimate; but he never wrote 
to me. The other men tell me that in those 
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fifteen years he aged very fast, as well he 
might indeed, but that he was still the 
same gentle, uncomplaining, silent sufferer 
that he ever was, bearing as best he could 
his self-appointed punishment,—rather less 
social, perhaps, with new men whom he 
did not know, but more anxious, apparently, 
than ever to serve and befriend and teach 
the boys, some of whom fairly seemed to 
worship him. And now it seems the dear 
old fellow is dead. He has found a home 
at last, and a country. 

Since writing this, and while considering 
whether or no I would print it, as a warn- 
ing to the young Nolans and Vallandighams 
and Tatnalls of to-day of what it is to 
throw away a country, I have received from 
Danforth, who is on board the Levant, a 
letter which gives an account of Nolan’s 
last hours. It removed all my doubts about 
telling this story. 

To understand the first words of the let- 
ter, the non-professional reader should re- 
member that after 1817, the position of 
every officer who had Nolan in charge was 
one of the greatest delicacy. The govern- 
ment had failed to renew the order of 1807 
regarding him. What was a man to do? 
Should he let him go! What, then, if he 
were called to account by the Department 
for violating the order of 1807? Should 
he keep him? What, then, if Nolan should 
be liberated some day, and should bring 
an action for false imprisonment or kid- 
napping against every man who had had 
him in charge? -I urged and pressed this 
upon Southard, and I have reason to think 
that other officers did the same thing. But 
the Secretary always said, as they so often 
do at Washington, that there were no special 
orders to give, and that we must act on 
our own judgment. That means, “If you . 
succeed, you will be sustained; if you fail, 
you will be disavowed.” Well, as Danforth 
says, all that is over now, though I do not 
know but I expose myself to a criminal 
prosecution on the evidence of the very 
revelation I am making. 

Here is the letter :-— 

“ Levant, 2° 2’ S. @ 131° W. 

“Dear Frep:—I try to find heart and 
life to tell you that it is all over with dear 
old Nolan. I have been with him on this 
voyage more than I ever was, and I can 
understand wholly now the way in which 
you used to speak of the dear old fellow. 
I could see that he was not strong, but I 
had no idea the end was so near. The 
doctor has been watching him very care- 
fully, and yesterday morning came to me 
and told me that Nolan was not so well, 
and had not left his state-room,—a thing 
I never remember before. He had let the 
doctor come and see him as he lay there,— 
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the first time the doctor had been in the 
state-room,—and he said he should like to 
see me. O dear! do you remember the 
mysteries we boys used to invent about his 
room, in the old Intrepid days? Well, I 
went in, and there, to be sure, the poor fel- 
low lay in his berth, smiling pleasantly as 
he gave me his hand, but looking very frail. 
I could not help a glance round, which 
showed me what a little shrine he had made 
of the box he was lying in. The stars and 
stripes were triced up above and around a 
picture of Washington, and he had painted 
a majestic eagle, with lightnings blazing 
from his beak and his foot just clasping the 
whole globe, which his wings overshadowed. 
‘Lhe dear old boy saw my glance, and said, 
with a sad smile, ‘ Here, you see, I have a 
country!’ And then he pointed to the foot 
of his bed, where I had not seen before a 
great map of the United States, as ne had 
drawn it from memory, and which he had 
there to look upon as he lay. Quaint, queer 
old names were on it, in large letters: ‘ In- 
diana Territory,’ ‘Mississippi Territory,’ 
and ‘ Louisiana Territory,’ as I suppose our 
fathers learned such things: but the old 
fellow had patched in Texas, too; he had 
carried his western boundary all the way 
to the Pacific, but on that shore he had 
defined nothing. 

“*QO Danforth,’ he said, ‘I know I am 
dying. I cannot get home. Surely you 
will tell me something now?—Stop! stop! 
Do not speak till I say what I am sure you 
know, that there is not in this ship, that 
there is not in America,—God bless her !— 
a more loyal man than I. There cannot 
be a man who loves the old flag as I do, 
or prays for it as I do, or hopes for it as 
Ido. There are thirty-four stars in it now, 
Danforth. I thank God for that, though I 
do not know what their names are. There 
has never been one taken away: I thank 
God for that. I know by that that there has 
never been any successful Burr. O Dan- 
forth, Danforth,’ he sighed out, ‘ how like 
a wretched night’s dream a boy’s idea of 
personal fame or of separate sovereignty 
seems, when one looks back on it after 
such a life as mine! But tell me,—tell me 
something,—tell me everything, Danforth, 
before I die!’ 

“Ingham, I swear to you that I felt like 
a monster that I had not told him every- 
thing before. Danger or no danger, deli- 
cacy or no delicacy, who was I, that I should 
have been acting the tyrant all this time 
over this dear, sainted old man, who had 
years ago expiated, in his whole manhood’s 
life, the madness of a boy’s treason? ‘Mr. 
Nolan,’ said I, ‘I will tell you everything 
you ask about. Only, where shall I begin?’ 

“Oh the blessed smile that crept over his 
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white face! and he pressed my hand and 
said, ‘God bless you!’ ‘Tell me their 
names,’ he said, and he pointed to the stars 
on the flag. ‘The last I know is Ohio. My 
father lived in Kentucky. But I have 
guessed Michigan and Indiana and Missis- 
sippi,—that was where Fort Adams is,— 
they make twenty. But where are your 
other fourteen? You have not cut up any 
of the old ones, I hope?’ 

“Well, that was not a bad text, and I 
told him the names in as good order as I 
could, and he bade me take down his beau- 
tiful map and draw them in as I best could 
with my pencil. He was wild with delight 
about Texas, told me how his brother died 
there; he had marked a gold cross where 
he supposed his brother’s grave was; and 
he guessed at Texas. Then he was de- 
lighted as he saw California and Oregon ;— 
that, he said, he had suspected partly, be- 
cause he had never been permitted to land 
on that shore, though the ships were there 
so much. ‘And the men,’ said he, laugh- 
ing, ‘ brought off a good deal besides furs.’ 
Then he went back—heavens, how far!— 
to ask about the Chesapeake, and what was 
done to Barron for surrendering her to 
the Leopard, and whether Burr ever tried 
again,—and he ground his teeth with the 
only passion he showed. But in a moment 
that was over, and he said, ‘God forgive 
me, for I am sure I forgive him.’ Then 
he asked about the old war,—told me the 
true story of his serving the gun the day 
we took the Java,—asked about dear old 
David Porter, as he called him. Then he 
settled down more quietly, and very hap- 
pily, to hear me tell in an hour the history, 
fifty years. 

“How I wished it had been somebody 
who knew something! But I did as well 
as I could. I told him of the English war. 
I told him about Fulton and the steamboat 
beginning. I told him about old Scott, and 
Jackson; told him all I could think of about 
the Mississippi, and New Orleans, and 
Texas, and his own old Kentucky. And 
do you think, he asked who was in com- 
mand of the ‘ Legion of the West.’ I told 
him it was a very gallant officer named 
Grant, and that, by our last news, he was 
about to establish his headquarters at Vicks- 
burg. Then, ‘Where was Vicksburg?’ I 
worked that out on the map; it was about 
a hundred miles, more or less, above his 
old Fort Adams ;and I thought Fort Adams 
must be a ruin now. ‘It must be at old 
Vick’s plantation,’ said he: ‘ well, that is a 
change!’ 

“T tell you, Ingham, it was a hard thing 
to condense the history of half a century 
into that talk with a sick man. And I do not 
now know what I told him,—of emigration, 
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and the means of it,—of steamboats, and 
railroads, and telegraphs,—of inventions, 
and books, and literature,—of the colleges, 
and West Point, and the Naval School,— 
but with the queerest interruptions that 
ever you heard. You see it was Robinson 
Crusoe asking all the accumulated questions 
of fifty-six years! 

“TI remember he asked, all of a sudden, 
who was President now; and when I told 
him, he asked if Old Abe was General 
Benjamin Lincoln’s son. He said he met 
old General Lincoln, when he was quite a 
boy himself, at some Indian treaty. I said 
no, that Old Abe was a Kentuckian like 
himself, but I could not tell him of what 
family; he had worked up from the ranks. 
‘Good for him!’ cried Nolan; ‘I am glad 
of that. As I have brooded and wondered, 
I have thought our danger was in keeping 
up those regular successions in the first 
families.’ Then I got talking about my 
visit to Washington. I told him of meet- 
ing the Oregon Congressman, Harding; I 
told him about the Smithsonian, and the 
Exploring Expedition; I told him about 
the Capitol, and the statues for the pedi- 
ment, and Crawford’s Liberty, and Green- 
ough’s Washington: Ingham, I told him 
everything I could think of that would show 
the grandeur of his country and its pros- 
perity; but I could not make up my mouth 
to tell him a word about this infernal Re- 
bellion ! 

“And he drank it in, and enjoyed it as 
I cannot tell you. He grew more and 
more silent, yet I never thought he was 
tired or faint. I gave him a glass of water, 
but he just wet his lips, and told me not to 
go away. Then he asked me to bring the 
Presbyterian ‘Book of Public Prayer,’ 
which lay there, and said, with a smile, that 
it would open at the right place——and so 
it did. There was his double red mark 
down the page; and I knelt down and read, 
and he repeated with me, ‘For ourselves 
and our country, O gracious God, we thank 
Thee, that, notwithstanding our manifold 
transgressions of Thy holy laws, Thou hast 
continued to us Thy marvellous kindness,’ 
—and so to the end of that thanksgiving. 
Then he turned to the end of the same book, 
and I read the words more familiar to me: 
‘Most heartily we beseech Thee with Thy 
favor to behold and bless Thy servant, 
the President of the United States, and all 
others in authority,—and the rest of the 
Episcopal collect. ‘Danforth,’ said he, ‘I 
have repeated those prayers night and morn- 
ing, it is now fifty-five years.’ And then 
he said he would go to sleep. He bent me 
down over him and kissed me; and he said, 
‘Look in my Bible, Danforth, when I am 
gone.’ And I went away. 
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But I had no thought it was the end, 
I thought he was tired and would sleep, 
I knew he was happy and I wanted him to 
be alone. 

“ But in an hour, when the doctor went 
in gently, he found Nolan had breathed 
his life away with a smile. He had some- 
thing pressed close to his lips. It was his 


father’s badge of the Order of the Cincin- - 


nati. 

“We looked in his Bible, and there was 
a slip of paper at the place where he had 
marked the text :— 

“*They desire a country, even a heav- 
enly: wherefore God is not ashamed to be 
called their God: for he hath prepared for 
them a city.’ 

“On this slip of paper he had written :— 

“* Bury me in the sea; it has been my 
home, and I love it. But will not some one 
set up a stone for my memory at Fort 
Adams or at Orleans, that my disgrace may 
not be more than I ought to bear? Say 
on it: “In Memory of Philip Nolan, Lieu- 
tenant in the Army of the United States, 
He loved his country as no other man has 
loved her; but no man deserved less at her 
hands.” 


_— 
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EARLY HOURS ARE BEST FOR THE 
CHILDREN. 








BY DR. SAMUEL G, DIXON. 





T HE present habit of turning night into 
day in our highly illuminated towns, 
with all sorts of exciting entertainment, 
keeps the nerves keyed up and upsets the 
equilibrium. Children especially are apt to 
suffer from late hours and consequent lack 
of sleep. For the first two years of life, 
eating and sleeping are the two great es- 
sentials. Babies should sleep from fifteen 
to twenty hours out of the twenty-four and 
older children from ten to fourteen hours. 
It is not an unusual thing to see babies in 
arms of very young children being carried 
about until their parents’ bed time. This 
is injurious to the children and cannot be 
made up by additional rest the next day. 
Permitting children to remain up late is 
a strain on their nervous system. While 
it may not be immediately apparent, it is 
bound to exert a detrimental influence in 
the long run. Oftentimes the ill effects are 
perfectly apparent to the intelligent ob- 
server. Irritableness and any of the train 
of evils which result from an overtaxed 
nervous system may result from continually 
robbing the child of sleep. A regular bed 
time should be set for children according 
to their age, ranging from six o’clock for 
babies to eight for children of eight or 
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nine and this should be regularly adhered / sclerosis and ossification of all that was 


to. This is a matter of the utmost impor- 
tance in establishing a sturdy constitution 
in childhood. 

With adults, irregularity and short hours 
of sleep are often a factor which predis- 
poses to ill health. There are exceptions to 
this as to all rules. Occasionally we find 
an individual who has an unusual capacity 
for work with less than the ordinary amount 
of rest but for the ordinary man or woman 
this would end in harm and loss. 


~— 
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BEING TOO SUCCESSFUL. 








the litany of the plain rank and file 
4 that most of the world is made of there 
is likely to be found somewhere a plea for 
deliverance from the sign of too much suc- 
cess. The man whois too obviously “ a self- 
made man, proud of his maker,” is an un- 
lovely thing to look upon. In his own per- 
son he is a vested interest. He illustrates 
the inward and material significance of the 
term “corporation.” His success fairly ex- 
udes and is protuberant. His waitcoast bur- 
geons and is emblazoned with it. Doubtless 
his works are jeweled, like his fingers and 
his tie. He walks through the world with 
an appraising eye, his finger on the ticker- 
tape that he takes to be the one important 
human pulsation; his consuming passion for 
conquest is in the sign of the dollar mark. 
“He who has nothing is nothing” is his 
brutal motto. “Tell me how rich you are 
and I will tell you what you are” is his 
philosophy. This man is the figure in the 
picture that G. F. Watts made of “ Mam- 
mon,” wearing a silk tile in place of a cir- 
clet of laurel, and dapper, modern raiment, 
eloquently costing much, in place of the 
nondescript bathrobe in which heroic art 
must always clothe him whom it exalts, 
Such a man makes us of the bourgeoisie 
want to throw things. “We do not begrudge 
the fittest his survival; we applaud the re- 
warded struggle of determined merit., But 
what we cannot suffer is the strut and crow 
and prate of it. We do not admire the 
trumpeting of prices; we refuse to do obse- 
quious homage to an infatuated inflation. 
As a rule, the men that make themselves 
loved by those around them are the men 
not inordinately possessed of this world’s 
goods. In fact, some poor men seem to 
have a priceless treasure to dispense. There 
are rich and humble saints, in whose track 
multitudes rise up to call them blessed. But 
far too often money mounts to the head 
like wine, and creeps like paralysis along 
the arteries and through the tissues to the 
ends of the limbs, till there is a complete 





warm and red and moving. It takes a kind 
of genius to have a kingdom of the com- 
mercial earth put under one’s feet and keep 
one’s human, affable, unobtrusive sobriety. 
How it makes the big men smile to see the 
small ones put on airs over merely nothing! 

If fate seems to have dealt harshly with 
some who were broken on the wheel—if it 
seems pathetic that certain who were of 
an effulgent youthful promise rose no 
higher—yet is it not true that “for human 
nature’s daily food” we prefer the undeco- 
rative, simple, faithful folk who boast of 
nothing, who flaunt nothing, who do not 
spend much on us except their wealth of 
affection? The world labels this man a 
failure because he did not make “his pile”; 
we hold him a success because we found 
him rooted like an oak in wind and storm. 
This plutocratic magnate’s self-esteem will 
do for him—he does not need our tender 
consideration. Let us give it to this ordi- 
nary man, our friend, without waiting till 
after he dies to say how kind and good he 
was.—Ledger. 
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LIGHTING BY ELECTRICITY. 


= every dollar the citizens of Phila- 

delphia have been paying in the past 
for electric light, says an exchange, they 
may only have to pay fifteen cents in the 
near future, if the discovery of how to 
produce cold light as announced from Paris 
by M. Dussaud is a fact. M. Dussaud says 
he has discovered what has long been sought 
by inventors and scientists in every civi- 
lized country, namely, the secret of how the 
lightning bug and the glowworm produce 
their perfect light. If this discovery is all 
that is claimed its results will be revolu- 
tionary, according to scientific authorities. 

The best incandescent electric lamp of 
to-day can only turn 15 per cent. of the 
electric energy it receives into light, the 
other 85 per cent. is turned into heat and 
waste. An expert in Edison’s establish- 
ment speaking of M. Dussaud’s discovery 
says that if all the energy of the electric 
current can be converted into light one 
small dynamo would light a whole city. 

Dr. Horace Clark Richards, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, said he had seen 
several announcements of M. Dussaud’s dis- 
covery, and, while he could not say whether 
or not it was true, yet it was quite pos- 
sible. In commenting on the statement of 
the Edison expert, Doctor Richards said it 
all depended on the size of the city to be 
lighted and on the size of the dynamo. 
There are cities he said of 6,000 or 8,000 
which no doubt could be lighted with a 
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small dynamo if all the energy could be 
converted into cold light, for if all the 
energy is transformed into light it natu- 
rally would be cold. 

The mercury tubes invented by Hewitt 
and the Welsbach incandescent mantle, 
Doctor Richards says, come nearest to the 
quality of cold light, but in both of these 
a great deal of energy goes into heat. 

Where the Philadelphia Electric Com- 
pany has recently installed a 30,000 kilo- 
watt and a 36,000 kilowatt generator to 
light the city, if M. Dussaud’s discovery is 
a fact, these generators would light a city 
five times the size of Philadelphia or five 
cities each the size of Philadelphia, ac- 
cording to one lighting engineer. 

This discovery might not only mean 
much cheaper electric light, but by the total 
elimination of the heat rays would bring 
a most welcome change in the tempera- 
ture of offices and plants where it is neces- 
sary to keep electric lights burning all the 
time these days with the thermometer soar- 
ing among the go’s. 
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WHY DOGS DON’T LIKE FIRES. 








Mr. THoMAS GUILFOYLE seems confident 
that he clinches his argument when he 
quotes “a standard psychologist ”: 

“There is no evidence that during all the 
time brutes have existed upon the earth 
they have invented a single mechanical in- 
strument, lit a fire or intelligently trans- 
ferred a useful piece of information from 
one generation to another.” 

Every owner of a dog will be hit in the 
eye by the first indictment. It is true. No 
dog ever has invented an asphalt roller or 
potato peeler or a coat hanger or a non- 
refillable whiskey bottle. Of course he 
could have no use for such things, but does 
that palliate his offense of omission? The 
only mechanical instruments he could use 
would be a vise for holding a bone and a 
knife or pliers for removing the meat. For 
a vise the deficient creature uses his paw 
and for the knife or pliers he substitutes 
his teeth. Instead of inventing an ivory 
back scratcher he rolls in the street, poor 
dunce! 

He has never lit a fire. There he stands, 
convicted through the prime test of human 
intelligence. Worse still, he has put fires 
out when he found them burning in the 
wrong place, and he has dragged his mas- 
ter from his bed to extinguish a blaze. 
This, however, was the outward sign of 
canine imbecility. Is it worth while plead- 
ing for the defendant that he never needs 
to light a fire; that the chemistry of a 
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husky dog demands his meat raw, and that 
he knows that Man builds enough fires to 
keep him warm? But, cries the prosecu- 
tion, suppose Man is absent? Observe the 
dog as he prepares for sleep on a chill 
evening. He puts his four paws, his most 
important freezable possessions, in a bunch 
where the warmth from his nostrils will 
play on them. Man is not dependable and 
fires go out, but the dog is safe. He ad- 
mires civilization and its comforts, but does 
not trust to them entirely. 

Has he “ intelligently transferred a useful 
piece of information from one generation 
to another?” No one who knows dogs will 
doubt that the dog is able to make known 
to man his every wish. As for passing in- 
formation to another dog, what is the dog 
doing when he gives tongue on the trail? 
Surely he is not notifying the quarry that 
he is after it. Again, wild dogs do not bark, 
They have certain cries, but the bark be- 
longs to the canine who has known man. 
A wild Antarctic wolf, placed where he 
could hear dogs bark, after a few months 
began himself to bark and, as the proceed- 
ings of the Zoological Society of London 
said, “ succeeded admirably.” Had the dogs 
transferred a useful piece of information 
to their wild cousin, or hadn’t they? 

Man and dog have been friends since the 
neolithic age, and to say that the dog has 
not learned anything is a slur, not so much 
on the dog’s intelligence as on man’s didac- 
tic powers—New York Sun. 
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ONE YEAR COURSE IN ALGEBRA. 








A Committee, consisting of C. D. Koch, 
High School Inspector of the Department 
of Public Instruction, R. F. Anderson, West 
Chester State Normal School, J. P. Burk- 
hart, Bernville High School Principal, Miss 
Jane Mathews, Pittsburgh High School, 
Thomas Moore, Philadelphia, Frankford 
High School, Jonas. E, Wagner, Superin- 
tendent of Bellefonte Schools, and R. O 
Welfling, Superintendent of Potter County 
Schools, was appointed to represent the 
mathematical section of Schoolmen’s Week, 
at the University of Pennsylvania, and to 
prepare a one year course in elementary 
algebra for high schools. Following is a 
summary of this report. 

A course should accomplish two things: 
1. Develop skill, accuracy and facility in 
handling the fundamental processes in ad- 
dition, subtraction, multiplication and di- 
vision of algebraic expressions—including 
the same operations in simple fractions. 2. 
Lead to a clear conception of the equation 
and its application and use in the solution 
of many kinds of problems. 
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The Committee, in outlining the work, 
believed special stress should be put on 
the quality of the work done rather than 
the completion of many topics. The scope 
of such a course is simplified (1) by elim- 
inating the less essential features of the 
subject, as the more difficult complex frac- 
tions, inequalities, most of the theory of al- 
gebra and many impractical abstract prob- 
lems ; (2) by the omission of the more difficult 
portions of the topics taught. This includes 
long questions in division, the unusual cases 
in factoring, long and involved questions 
in fractions, and many problems. In fac- 
toring, the difficult cases which often hinder 
progress can be omitted without serious 
loss to the pupil. The course puts much 
emphasis on simple exercises involving in- 
tegers and fractions. 

The Committee is strong in its belief 
that the course can be enriched by the in- 
troduction of many problems closely re- 
lated to life’s situations. It is the applica- 
tion and use of the equation to prethe prob- 
lems that makes the study valuable for all 
pupils. 

In estimating the time that many pupils 
should give to the work, the Committee 
believes that one and one fourth hours daily, 
five days a week, for forty weeks, should 
be devoted to the subject. This time would 
include study and recitation periods. Some 
pupils may need more time, while others 
can do the work in less time. Districts 
with eight or nine months’ terms may be 
able to’do the work by increasing the time 
of study. 


_I. Fundamental Processes: 1. Literal Nota- 
tion. 2. The Equation—Explanation and il- 
lustration of its use. 3. Algebraic Terms— 
Explanation and illustration of terms, factor, 
coefficient, power, exponent, root, index, alge- 
braic expression, similar terms, binomial and 
polynomial. 4. The Parenthesis. 5. Positive 
and Negative Numbers. 6. Addition and Sub- 
traction. 7. Mutiplication and Division. 

II. Composition and Factoring: 1. Special 
Products (a) The square of the sum of two 
numbers; (b) The square of the difference of 
two numbers; (c) The product of the sum 
and difference of two numbers; (d) The 
product of two binomials having a common 
term; (e) The product of any two monomials; 
(f) The cube of the sum of two numbers; 
(g) The cube of the difference of two num- 
bers. 2. Types in Factoring (a) A poly- 
nomial with a common monomial factor; (b) 
A polynomial whose factors may be found by 
grouping; (c) A trinomial which is a perfect 
square; (d) A binomial which is the differ- 
ence of two squares; (e) A binomial which 
is the sum or the difference of two cubes; 
(£) A trinomial of the form, x*+bx+e; 
(g) A trinomial of the form, ax?-++ bx+c. 

III. Highest Common Factor and Least 
Common Multiple, by factoring. 

IV. Fractions: 1. Reduction—Fundamental 





principles explained, illustrated and applied. 
2. Multiplication and Division. 3. Addition 
and Subtraction. 

V. Simple Equations: 1. Meaning and Uses 
of the Equation. 2. Solution of Simple Equa- 
tions; Verification of Roots (a) Numerical 
and of one unknown number; (b) Literal and 
of one unknown quantity; (c) Simultaneous 
and of two or more unknown numbers; (d) 
Application to the solution of numerous me- 
dium grade; practical problems from such 
sources as arithmetic, geometry, physics, and 
shop practice; (e) Graphs. 

VI. Involution: 1. Definition. 2. The rela- 
tion of involution to multiplication 

VII. Evolution: 1. Definitions and Sym- 
bols. 2. Roots of Integral, Fractional, and 
Decimal Numbers, and Algebraic Expressions. 
3. Practical Problems. 

VIII. Exponents and Radicals: 1. Zero Ex- 
ponent, Fractional Exponent, Negative Ex- 
ponent—Origin and meaning explained. 2. 
Fundamental Principles explained, illustrated 
and applied. 3. Rational Numbers and Surds 
—Meaning and illustrations of terms em- 
ployed. 4. Reduction of (a) Radicals to 
simplest form; (b) Expressions to entire 
surds; (c) Radicals to the same order. 5. 
Addition and Subtraction of radicals. 6. 
Multiplication of radicals. 7. Division of 
radicals. 8. Rationalization (a) Monomial de- 
nominator; (b) Binomial denominator. 9. 
Involution and evolution of radicals. Io. 
Radical equations. 

IX. Quadratic Equations: 1. Pure Quad- 
ratics. 2. Affective Quadratics. 3. Methods 
of solving (a) By factoring; (b) By com- 
pleting the square; (c) By formula. 
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TEACHERS’ COTTAGE. 








A PRIVATELY built teacher’s cottage for a 
public school, a house built of wood, by 
dealers in wood, is the unique educational 
institution now being completed at Cimar- 
ron, Kansas, by the cooperative effort of a 
group of influential citizens who found a 
way to cut the red tape of the law and 
erect a really pretentious edifice. In an ad- 
dress at Denver, some months ago, R. S. 
Kellogg, secretary of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association, and author of 
a brochure on the building of cottages for 
country school teachers, sent out by the 
Federal Bureau of Education, gave his 
reasons for believing that such cottages 
would solve the problem of keeping effi- 
cient teachers in the country schools. C. 
C. Isely, head of the lumber company of 
that name of this city, heard the lecture. 
Here is the way in which he tells of its 
results: “ After listening to Mr. Kellogg’s 
address I decided it would be a good thing 
to try out this teacher’s cottage proposition 
in our public schools. As I happen to be 
on the school board, we have financed the 
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building of a teacher’s home and girls’ dor- 
mitory in connection with our county school 
here. Not having any law allowing the 
erection of this kind of building by the dis- 
trict of the county, we have promoted it 
privately and have now the most ambitious 
thing of its kind in the state—and it is near- 
ing completion. It being a lumberman’s 
project, we decided to take the best ad- 
vantages we can of advertising wood uses 
and have decided to furnish up various 
rooms as follows: One in oak, one in fir, 
one in cypress, one in redwood, one in birch, 
several of them in yellow pine, finishing 
wood in different varnish stains to illustrate 
that part of it. Of course, this is primarily 
a yellow pine market and we used that 
wood most generously. We will probably 
furnish one room in western white pine 
also. Our finishing is not going to be very 
elaborate. We expect to use only these 
woods in casing, base and interior trim- 
ming. We expect to name these rooms Oak 
room, Fir room, Birch room, etc. We now 
hope to persuade the manufacturing asso- 
ciations of these various woods to furnish 
us a framed picture of some scene con- 
nected with these various kinds of wood. 
Tf the fir scene were framed with fir mould- 
ing, for instance, it would be all the more 
appropriate.” 


——_> 





JERUSALEM IN WAR TIMES. 





—" Western minds the idea of the Holy 
City serving as a basis for modern 
military operations must be full of incon- 
gruities. And, as a matter of fact, it was 
an amazing thing to see the streets packed 
with khaki clad soldiers and hear the 
brooding silence of ancient walls shattered 
by the crash of steel shod army boots. 
Here, for the first time, I saw the German 
officers—quantities of them, says Alexander 
Aaronsohn in the Aflantic Monthly. 
Strangely out of place they looked, with 
their pink and whiteness that no amount of 
hot sunshine could quite burn off. They 
wore the regular German officer’s uniform, 
except that the pickelhaube was replaced 
by a khaki sun helmet. I was struck by the 
youthfulness of them; many were nothing 
but boys, and there were weak, dissolute 
faces in plenty—a fact that was later ex- 
plained when I heard .that Palestine had 
been made the dumping ground for young 
men of high family whose parents were 
anxious to have them as far removed as 
possible from the danger zone. Fast’s 
Hotel was the great meeting place in Jeru- 
salem for these young bloods. 

Every evening thirty or forty would fore- 
gather there to drink and talk women and 
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strategy. I well remember the evening 
when one of them—a slender young Prus- 
sian with no back to his head, braceletted 
and monocled—rose and announced in the 
decisive tones that go with a certain stage 
of intoxication: What we ought to do is to 
hand over the organization of this cam- 
paign to Thomas Cook & Sons! 


—— 


VALUABLE ADDITION TO THE 
THREE R’S. 








THOMAS J. DAVIS. 





Miss ELBA JoHNSON, a teacher in one of 
the grammar schools of Los Angeles, found 
it necessary to provide some form of in- 
struction for the boys of her class during 
the periods when the girls were being 
taught to sew. She wanted a subject that 
would be new, interesting and practical— 
one that would appeal more strongly to the 
imagination of her pupils and arouse more 
enthusiasm among them than the regular 
school work did. 

After considerable investigation, she hit 
upon salesmanship, not only because it ful- 
fills these conditions, but also because it has 
the additional merit of affording excellent 
opportunity for the development of char- 
acter. 

While the enthusiasm of the boys was at 
its highest point, the teacher’s chair and 
desk were moved into one corner, and for 
the moment the school-room became a law- 
yer’s or a physician’s office, an artist’s 
studio, or a grocer’s private corner. Miss 
Johnson or some member of the class as- 
sumed the role of a prospective buyer; and 
in the presence of all the others each boy 
took his turn as a salesman—made his en- 
trance, explained the purpose of his call, 
marshaled his facts, presented his argu- 
ments, and used all his powers of persua- 
sion in an effort to sell an automobile. 

After each trial came a free and frank 
discussion of the strong and weak points of 
the boy’s effort, in order that those who fol- 
lowed might avoid his mistakes and profit 
by his example. 

At first, to make the sale realistic, the 
boys built an imaginary car out of chairs, 
waste-baskets, etc., but the general agent of 
a popular machine visited the class and be- 
came so impressed with the work the boys 
were doing that he lent them a new car; 
so the later sales were made in the school- 
yard with a real automobile for demonstra- 
tion. 

When the automobile began to pall as an 
object for sale, another was chosen. Dur- 
ing the year, books, real estate, various 
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articles of clothing, flowers, groceries, and 
other objects of barter were used. Each 
called for a new investigation and a new 
selling talk; and each brought to these 
youthful salesmen a little more information 
and a little more proficiency in the art of 
selling goods. 

But this training, valuable as it is, is only 
a small part of the benefit derived from 
the course. A remarkable mental and 
moral development soon made itself evident 
in the members of this class, a development 
that manifested itself in a decided improve- 
ment in the quality of school work and 
school deportment. 

“Pupils who are inclined to be abrupt 
and discourteous,” says one who has watched 
the experiment from the beginning, “have 
learned to be respectful and considerate. 
Timid boys have been coached in the atti- 
tude, walk, and talk of a proper self-confi- 
dence. Those who were in the habit of 
making exaggerated and inexact assertions 
have been trained to think more accurately 
and to speak more precisely. The tardy 
have been taught to be prompt. The lazy 
have quickened their pace, and the sluggish 
now show some ‘pep.’ The dull have 
gained in mental alertness and the indiffer- 
ent inenthusiasm. The course in salesman- 
ship has reacted in a decidedly favorable 
way upon the conduct and scholarship of 
the entire class.”"—Mother’s Magazine. 


HAPPINESS OF TEMPER. 








OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 





_ of every age have endeav- 

ored to show that pleasure is in us, 
and not in the objects offered for our amuse- 
ment. If the soul be happily disposed, 
every thing becomes capable of affording 
entertainment, and distress will almost want 
a name. Every occurrence passes in re- 
view, like the figures of a procession; some 
may be awkward, others ill-dressed; but 
none but a fool is, on that account, enraged 
with the master of ceremonies. 

I remember to have once seen a slave, in 
a fortification in Flanders, who appeared 
no way touched with his situation. He 
was maimed, deformed, and _ chained; 
obliged to toil from the appearance of day 
till night-fall, and condemned to this for 
life; yet with all these circumstances of 
apparent wretchedness, he sang, would have 
danced, but that he wanted a leg, and ap- 
peared the merriest, happiest man of all the 
garrison. What a practical philosopher 
was here! A happy constitution supplied 
philosphy; and, though seemingly destitute 
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of wisdom, he was really wise. No read- 
ing or study had contributed to disenchant 
the fairyland around him. Every thing 
furnished him with an opportunity of mirth; 
and though some thought him, from his in- 
sensibility, a fool, he was such an idiot, as 
philosophers should wish to imitate. 

They who, like that slave, can place them- 
selves on that side of the world in which 
every thing appears in a pleasant light, will 
find some thing in every occurrence, to ex- 
cite their good humor. The most calami- 
tous events, either to themselves or others, 
can bring no new affliction; the world is 
to them a theater, on which only comedies 
are acted. All the bustle of heroism or the 
aspirations of ambition, seem only to 
heighten the absurdity of the scene, and 
make the humor more poignant. They feel, 
in short, as little anguish at their own dis- 
tress or the complaints of others, as the 
undertaker, though dressed in black, feels 
sorrow at a funeral. 

Of all the men I ever read of, the famous 
Cardinal de Retz possessed this happiness 
in the highest degree. When fortune wore 
her angriest look, and he fell.into the power 
of Cardinal Mazarin, his most deadly en- 
emy (being confined a close prisoner in 
the castle of Valenciennes), he never at- 
tempted to support his distress by wisdom 
or philosophy, for he pretended to neither. 
He only laughed at himself and his perse- 
cutor, and seemed infinitely pleased at his 
new situation. In this mansion of distress, 
though denied all amusements and even 
the conveniences of life, and entirely cut 
off from all intercourse with his friends, he 
still retained his good humor, laughed at 
the little spite of his enemies, and carried 
the jest so far as to write the life of his 
jailor. 

All that the wisdom of the proud can 
teach is, to be stubborn or sullen under mis- 
fortunes. The cardinal’s example will teach 
us to be good-humored in circumstances of 
the highest affliction. It matters not 
whether our good humor be construed by 
others into insensibility or idiotism; it is 
happiness to ourselves; and none but a fool 
could measure his satisfaction by what the 
world thinks of it. 

The happiest fellow I ever knew, was 
of the number of those good-natured crea- 
tures, that are said to do no harm to an 
body but themselves. Whenever he fell 
into any misery, he called it “seeing life.” 
If his head was broken by a chairman, or 
his pocket picked by a sharper, he com- 
forted himself by imitating the Hibernian 
dialect of the one, or the more fashionable 
cant of the other. Nothing came amiss to 
him. His inattention to money matters had 
concerned his father to such a degree, that 
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all intercession of friends was fruitless. 
The old gentleman was on his deathbed. 
The whole family (and Dick among the 
number) gathered around him. 

“T leave my second son, Andrew,” said 
the expiring miser, “my whole estate; and 
desire him to be frugal.” Andrew, in a 
sorrowful tone (as is usual on such occa- 
sions), prayed heaven to prolong his life 
and health, to enjoy it himself. “I recom- 
mend Simon, my third son, to the care of 
his elder brother, and leave him, besides, 
four thousand pounds.” “Ah, father!” 
cried Simon (in great affliction to be sure), 
“may heaven give you life and health to 
enjoy it yourself!” At last turning to poor 
Dick: “ As for you, you have always been 
a sad dog; you’ll never come to good, you'll 
never be rich; I leave you a shilling to buy 
a halter.” “Ah, father!” cries Dick, with- 
out any emotion, “May heaven give you 
life and health to enjoy it yourself!” 
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WHAT OF THE GOLDEN RULE? 





no strike situation grew more critical 

and the whole matter was brought be- 
fore President Wilson, who readily agreed 
that the chief demand of the employees, an 
eight hour day, ought to be granted. To 
this the railroad managers strenuously ob- 
jected. In cases of such contests the sym- 
pathy of the public is generally on the side 
of the workmen. In the present instance 
an eight hour day would mean an increase 
of 20 per cent. in wages, and it is true that 
the wages of these men are already higher 
than in most industries. The average 
wages of passenger engineers is $1,931, and 
of freight engineers it is $1,783 per year. 
The annual salaries of conductors fall be- 
low those of the engineers. It will be most 
unfortunate if the labor unions come to 
dominate the business of this country. If 
their demands continue to increase the sym- 
pathies of the public will cease to support 
them. It must not be forgotten that brains 
and capital are essential factors of produc- 
tion and must not be dominated by any 
other factor. 

The railroads may not be wholly in the 
wrong in their present contention. It is 
also notable that the great increase in 
prices throughout this country since the 
war began, does not pertain to the railroads. 
This cannot be said, however, with refer- 
ence to the corporations that control many 
of the products that are necessary to life. 
We are informed at all points that prices 
have been increased on account of the war 
in Europe. Usually this is a mere pretext 
for extortion, and the war has practically 
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nothing to do with the matter. Two years 
ago, for example, sugar was five cents a 
pound, and now it is selling at seven cents 
or higher. It costs no more to produce a 
pound of sugar now than two years ago, or 
very little more, and the extra price paid by 
the people goes to the Sugar Trust, and it 
amounts to many millions of dollars a year. 
The Meat Trust has also increased its prices 
about twenty-five per cent. The public is 
obliged to pay this and the Meat Trust is 
benefited with the extra amount paid by the 
public, the war having very little to do with 
increasing the price except as a mere ex- 
cuse. Take also the price of gasolene, 
which has been raised more than sixty per 
cent. within a year. Gasolene is a by- 
product of the petroleum industry. There 
is no adequate reason for raising the price 
in this manner, as it costs no more to pro- 
duce a gallon of gasolene now than a year 
ago. It is nothing more than a matter of 
extortion of the Oil Trust, and the Euro- 
pean War furnishes the excuse, as in the 
case of other Trusts. It is probably true 
that the American people are being looted 
by the trusts to an amount greater than the 
cost of the war to any one nation engaged 
in it. Reformed Messenger. 


INDUSTRIAL ART AT HOME AND 
ABROAD. 








BY JAMES PARTON HANEY. 
Director of Art in New York High Schools. 





I HAVE been asked, gentlemen, to talk 

to you about art. I wish to talk to you 
about it without sentiment. I wish to keep 
my feet on the ground, while I show you 
a contrast between that which is done on 
the other side of the ocean and that which 
is still to be done in our own land. I wish 
to show you that we are behind in the 
training of artist artisans to an extent which 
is going to cost this country much in the 
years to come. I do not ask you to take my 
words in proof of this. I ask you to take 
my facts and consider them for yourselves. 

The other day there came to my desk a 
volume made by students. It came from a 
single class in the art school at Leicester, 
England. This class was one in lithog- 
raphy, and every page in the book had 
been designed, drawn, put on the stone and 
through the press by an individual student. 
These pages were beautiful and noteworthy 
examples of lithography. Yet this work was 
only a small part of that done in one little 
known industrial art school in England. 
When, however, one sees how thorough is 
this preparation, one sees the first and basal 
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principle of these schools. This principle 
looks to see each student so prepared in his 
specialty that he may successfully practice 
it in the industrial world. 

The idea that we are able in this country 
to develop our educational system by our- 
selves, and without reference to educational 
systems elsewhere, is an error. How grave 
this error is, in industrial education, one can 
scarcely realize until he comes to study in 
detail the industrial preparedness of our 
foreign competitors. Art education in these 
schools is of serious concern to the state. 
It is regarded, economically, as one of the 
most important things that the state can be 
interested in, for on every hand it touches 
industry. 

I have been in towns which were filled 
with steel works; there was an industrial 
art school for these workers. I have been 
in towns which were filled with silk fac- 
tories; there was an industrial art school 
for silk workers. So one may find pottery 
schools, lace workers’ schools, etc., in vil- 
lages, and schools offering art training in 
half a dozen industries in larger towns. 
It is virtually a fact that every continental 
city of any importance has an industrial 
art school of its own, supported in part 
by city and in part by the state. In these 
schools they have splendid equipments, but 
from our point of view, ridiculously small 
classes. 

In one foreign town—“ Somewhere in 
France,” or “Somewhere in Germany,” I 
visited an industrial art school which was 
directed by a personal friend. He took me 
through the various classes, some with 
twenty students, some with fifteen, until 
we came at last to an advanced archi- 
tectural class. Here we saw a well-paid 
professor, who was teaching day and 
evening. He had a studio of his own next 
to the big studio of the school, and pursued 
his own profession at the same time that 
he gave criticism in the school, but this 
class when seen numbered only three. I 
shaped very carefully a question and put 
it to the director. 

“Sir,” said I, “ although this class is not 
large, I nevertheless assume that you con- 
sider the course a success.” My friend un- 
derstood well enough what was in my mind. 
He turned and looked me in the eye, and 
said: “ My dear sir, the men who can do 
this advanced type of architectural design 
are very few. If we had only one man we 
should offer this course to him, for who 
knows what that man might do for the 
architecture of our country.” 

You can draw from this answer some 
idea as to what is the chief motive behind 
this training of the talented worker. -It is 
that he shall be trained to the point where 
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he can work with the greatest efficiency, 
not merely for his own sake, but for 
the sake of the state, which also profits by 
his skill. 

In this country we have a number of arts 
and crafts societies. For the most part 
these are not very influential or far-reach- 
ing. Abroad there may be seen associations 
of foremost art workers with great business 
organizations behind them. Their estab- ~ 
lishments are to be found in all the large 
cities, with rooms beautifully fitted up for 
the exhibition of contributors’ works. Ar- 
tists of note are back of these associations 
and are delighted to sign their contributions. 
Hence, one finds single pieces of furniture, 
or whole rooms, designed by men famous in 
the art world. These men, trained by the 
state, are proud to lend their talent to the 
development of the industrial arts. Thus 
the state draws interest on its investment. 

Our Art Schools Few—In Chicago, 
where we are met, is the school of the Art 
Institute. This is a great school, but can 
be made a greater one. Chicago is fortu- 
nate in the possession of this school. You 
can number the public industrial art schools 
of this country, supported by state or city 
funds, on the fingers of two hands. Our 
national shortcoming in this respect is 
amazing. When my friends abroad had 
shown me their schools, they turned and 
said: “ Now tell us about your great New 
York school.” I said: “I am very sorry; 
we have none.” They said: “We know 
the American habit of making fun. You 
are joking. Tell about your New York 
public art school.” I said: “I am sorry, 
but we have none.” They would not be- 
lieve it! They could not believe that a 
city of five million inhabitants, one of the 
greatest manufacturing cities in the world, 
had not self-interest and public spirit enough 
to sift out its talented workers and use 
them for the benefit of city and state. To 
them it was inconceivable, because con- 
trary to their ideas of economic common 
sense. 

I failed in another particular to convince 
my foreign friends. This happened when 
I tried to translate the phrase which reads 
in English, as follows: “ There are many in 
America who think that the teaching of 
drawing is a frill.” Can you translate that 
into French? (Can you translate that into 
German? I found it very difficult. The 
reason was because my hearers had not the 
condition of mind which enables one to 
make the translation. If you wish to say 
a thing is “a frill” in education, you must 
have for hearer, a man who understands 
what you mean by thinking lightly of the 
subject. If he has been trained from boy- 
hood, to look at industrial art education as 
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one of the things which it is most profitable 
to the state to develop, to attempt to make 
him understand that there is a great indus- 
trial people who look upon it as a frill, is 
to try to make an idea plain which is quite 
foreign to his thinking. My friends abroad 
listened with amazement, and were incredu- 
lous when I left them. 

The Foreign Industrial ‘Art School.— 
Permit me to draw for you a picture of a 
typical industrial art school—one of the 
great group of schools which spot the map 
of Europe in the pattern of the cities. You 
must fancy a good sized building with a 
ecore of large studios for the students and 
mearly as many more smaller ones for the 
artist teachers. There will also be an audi- 
torium, or meeting hall, for public lectures, 
and an exhibition gallery in which choice 
specimens of the students’ work are to be 
shown. 

Great numbers of students we shall not 
see, for the classes are never very large. 
Twenty or twenty-five students may at most 
be found in the entering sections, but as 
one follows these groups through the school 
into the higher grades, one finds their num- 
bers growing smaller. Some have gone to 
work, some have not been able to keep the 
pace. The school, however, makes every 
effort to retain throughout the course those 
whose work shows them to be of unusual 
talent. 

Fees are asked of all entering students, 
though these for local pupils are never high. 
The boy of talent who cannot pay these 
moderate charges sees them reduced, or 
cut in half. If he still cannot afford to pay 
them, they are waived altogether and he is 
accepted free. If even then he cannot re- 
main in the school and yet shows by his 
work that he is fuli of promise, the school 
pays him to attend! We call such pay- 
ments “scholarships,” they call them 
“ stipendia ”; but by either name, they mean 
only one thing: that the school, or rather 
the state which is behind the school, re- 
gards it as more to its interest to see that 
the student with special gift or talent stays 
in the school than that he be allowed to 
leave without that talent being perfected to 
a point where it will be a matter of profit 
to the state. Again the question is re- 
garded as an economic one in which the 
welfare of the state is best served by the 
training of the worker to the point of 
greatest efficiency. 

Anxiety About Tomorrow.—I had occa- 
sion, not long ago, to visit a manufacturer 
of fine furniture in New York City. Said 
he, as he took me through his workshop: 
“T am very much concerned.” I asked 
him, “ Why?” and he replied, “My best 
workmen are growing old. In a few short 
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years these men you see here will no longer 
be able to work, and I know not where men 
are to be obtained to replace them.” “ Why 
not,” said I, “secure your workers from 
the same source whence you obtained 
these?” “Alas,” said he, “that will be 
impossible. Each of these men was trained 
in a foreign industrial art school. They 
are all expert workmen who had years of 
schooling before their years of practice in 
the trade. We have sought in vain to se- 
cure native talent with anything like this 
careful training. The lads who apply to 
us for positions lack woefully any tech- 
nical knowledge, and there is no school to 
which they can go which will train them 
in the higher branches of this work. As 
you know, the apprenticeship system has 
virtually disappeared and we are in no posi- 
tion to train them ourselves, so what we 
are to do I do not know.” 

This, gentlemen, is not an overdrawn 
picture of what is to be seen in many fac- 
tories throughout our country. Consciously 
or unconsciously we have for many years 
been using talent trained in foreign indus- 
trial art schools in the development of our 
own industries. Not a few men who have 
been state-trained abroad have been em- 
ployed by us to our advantage. But now there 
flares on the other side of the water a con- 
flagration. This has not only consumed 
some of the best blood trained in the schools 
of the warring nations, but has shut many 
of these institutions and will leave them for 
many years at a disadvantage in meeting 
the needs of their own communities, much 
less supplying us with expert workers. 

Trade’s Army of Offense-—We are surely 
short-sighted if we fail to realize how im- 
portant this question is soon to become. 
The economic questions involved in the 
war will not be settled by any “Peace 
Convention,” for deep lying, among the 
causes of this international quarrel, are 
questions as to who shall control the chan- 
nels of trade, who shall govern the mar- 
kets, who shall in economic sense “have a 
place in the sun”? Peace may come on 
border lines, but the economic war for mar- 
kets keeps on, and in this war the skilled 
designer plays a major part. It is a war 
fought by the man behind the pencil rather 
than the man behind the gun. The question 
with us is not only the training of an army 
of -defense, which shall by its skill offer 
goods that shall be first choice in our home 
markets, but the training of an army of 
offense which shall produce goods so well- 
designed and made that world markets other 
than our own will become ours by virtue of 
the attractiveness of our product. 

A Very Practical Art.—I have just come 
from Detroit. As you ‘know, automobiles, 
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not a few, are made there. In my conver- 
sation with Detroiters I found an inevitable 
tendency of the native to talk “ stream-line” 
to me. He talked in automobile terms, but 
I was much interested to note that these 
terms are very largely the terms of design. 
The enthusiast talked about the beauty of 
this car or of that. He advanced with 
spirit what advertisers call “choice talking 
points.” In other words, he used his knowl- 
edge of practical xsthetics to show me in 
what way the product made in his town 
was well worth having. This is art in 
business. It is art founded on the funda- 
mental principles of design. It is art that 
speaks of fine line and fine form in no 
sentimental fashion, but with appreciation 
of what advantage good design is in a busi- 
ness way. 

Every manufacturer in this room, or man 
who handles a manufactured product, 
should understand that art plays a definite 
part both in the construction and in the 
sale of that product. It appears in the 
design and color of the goods themselves, 
in the cartons in which they are packed, 
in the boxes which hold the cartons, and 
the labels on the boxes; in the printed cir- 
culars which advertise the goods, in the 
merchant’s window in which they are dis- 
played. The man who knows how to buy 
advertising, good in design and color, how 
to devise well-printed matter, how to pack 
goods attractively and to show them in a 
window so that they will draw trade, that 
man, by virtue of his practical knowledge 
of art, is bringing dollars to himself and 
reputation to his town and state. 

The Responsibility of Business Men.— 
This association, gentlemen, has a respon- 
sibility laid upon it. If these facts be plain 
to you you must make them plain to others, 
that public attention may be drawn to our 
shortcomings in art teaching. A great or- 
ganization, as is yours, should aid the su- 
perintendent of schools in developing in the 
city school system industrial art instruc- 
tion. You can do much for this work in 
Chicago and much for the work throughout 
the state. You can aid your Art Institute 
in the establishment of practical classes, 
and in bringing teachers, students, mer- 
chants and manufacturers into closer touch 
one with the other. You can aid in found- 
ing scholarships for deserving pupils and 
in making it worth while for the talented 
to develop their talent along industrial art 
lines and not as painters of easel pictures. 
You can aid in a hundred ways in weaving 
the net to catch the gifted boy or girl of 
Chicago, and in spreading it, so that no 
one of promise shall escape with his talent 
half developed or developed not at all. 





HOW FISH GET OVER DAMS. 





D O you know that fish actually jump 100- 

foot dams in their migrations each 
spring to the headwaters of the rivers in 
which they spawn? 

Of course this 100-foot jump is not made 
all in one leap, but in a number of short 
leaps of eight inches each. The feat is 
ag possible by what is called a fish lad- 

er. 

This ladder must be placed in all river 
dams in which fish such as salmon swim 
up to the river heads to spawn. Fish will 
not spawn anywhere except in the still 
headwaters, and it is necessary that they 
arrive there with the least exertion. The 
government makes it obligatory that atleast 
one fish ladder be built into every dam 
across such rivers. 

Fish ladders, while they may be built of 
wood, stone or concrete, according to the 
material of which the dam is constructed, 
are all alike in principle and consist of a 
trough which begins at water level on the 
low side of the dam and then extends up- 
ward in several zigzag steps to a point be- 
low the water level on the up-side of the 
stream. Water enters at the top end and 
flows down and out at the bottom. Its flow, 
however, is not free like that in a sluice, 
but is retarded by means of cross-pieces at 
regular intervals in the trough. 

Popular Science Monthly. 
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RURAL HOME AND FARM WOMAN. 





BY DAVID BANCROFT JOHNSON, 
President of National Education Association. 





HE rural home has much to do with 
the condition of the rural school. 

The rural educational problem is wrapped 
up with the rural home and community 
problem. 

The needs of the rural home have been 
overlooked and the farm woman has been 
forgotten in all of the progressive move- 
ments for rural betterment until compara- 
tively recent years. 

The farm home is the beginning and the 
end of every day’s work. It differs from the 
town home in this respect. The farm home 
is an essential part of the farm business. 
If the farm home and the farm woman 
are not what they should be, the farm busi- 
ness cannot be what it should be. 

If the farm woman’s health and strength 
are conserved by time-saving and labor- 
lightening conveniences and she is given 
the requisite time and training, she can 
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make life in the rural home interesting, 
wholesome and satisfying, as indeed she 
has done already in so many instances. 
She could do much to promote the health, 
happiness and mental and spiritual well- 
being of her family, to enrich country life 
and make it attractive, and thus to free us 
from farm tenancy, one of the greatest 
obstacles of the day to farm progress. The 
country has many natural advantages over 
the city for making home life what it should 
be, and it only remains for these advantages 
to be made the most of. 

The work is of such magnitude and im- 
portance that it can be done thoroughly 
and satisfactorily only through national 
agencies and I earnestly hope President 
Wilson will appoint a National Commission 
to study the problem of the farm home and 
the farm woman as he has been asked to 
do by those having this matter very much 
at heart. 

It is not sufficient to give the farm woman 
all of the conveniences of a model home. 
Country life must be made socially satis- 
fying. 

In order for country life to be financially 
cand socially satisfying the people must have 
wducation and own their homes, and must 
©0-Operate with each other in rural com- 
tunity activities and must have rural com- 
munity organization for the promotion and 
support of an educational, religious, social, 
business and intellectual community life. 
Some are of the opinion that the whole 
rural problem is “ practically the problem 
of the country school.” The country school, 
which is to improve agricultural conditions 
and keep good citizens on the farm and 
make good citizens on the farm, must re- 
late its work to the community life of the 
people served by it, must educate the chil- 
dren for country life instead of away from 

it, and must relate universal elements of 
education to the country community needs, 
must train the children for their future 
work in the home, on the farm and in the 
social life around them, must be a “ com- 
munity centre of education, instructing both 
children and adults in terms of country life 
and pointing the way to community pros- 
perity and welfare,” must concern itself 
with the business and social life of the 
people, promoting helpful and profitable co- 
operation and neighborliness. It cannot 
neglect the health, the recreation nor the 
social ideals of the people. : 

Of greater importance than the question 
of the “high cost of living” is that of the 
“high cost of wasting,” but of greater im- 
portance than both of these is that of the 
“high cost of ignorance.” One of the best 
remedies for the poor home is the teaching 
of home economics in all of its phases. 
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Of all the agencies, the neighborhood 
teacher with agricultural and home econo- 
mic training and the right spirit of civic 
service ought to be the most effective. I 
rejoice that two-thirds at least of our nor- 
mal schools are contributing effectively to 
the solution of this farm woman and rural 
life problem by giving their students train- 
ing in home economics. 

The home economics extension work of 
normal schools and colleges for rural com- 
munities is producing gratifying results. 
The Smith-Lever bill offers great promise 
for the development of home betterment 
work for the country. The Rural Credits 
Act recently passed by Congress will do 
much to better rural conditions and rural 
homes. On the whole, I think the outlook 
for the betterment of rural life conditions 
is full of hope. Our people are waking up 
to the vital importance of the rural problem 
to the welfare of the whole country, as 
never before in our history, and are girding 
themselves for a great intelligent and united 
effort to give help where it is most needed. 
I think we can thank God and take courage. 





SALARIES AND PENSIONS. 





BY JOSEPH SWAIN. 





[* the past four years the committee has 
either prepared, or had prepared and 
printed, through the co-operation of the 
Bureau of Education and other agencies, 
more than one thousand pages on salaries 
and pensions. These studies include three 
bulletins, chiefly on salaries. Any one who 
carefully studies this printed material must 
be convinced beyond doubt that a system of 
pensions for all teachers in the public 
schools is a necessity, if we are to have a 
teaching profession. The studies already 
made are a natural introduction to the ques- 
tion of pensions. This year the committee, 
in co-operation with the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, is preparing a report which shows that 
state systems of pensions or retirement for 
public school teachers are now maintained 
in thirty-three states. So important is the 
committee’s work considered, that Dr. P. 
P. Claxton, United States Commissioner of 
Education, has authorized its publication as 
a government document. Of the pension 
systems for teachers now in operation, ac- 
cording to the report, twenty-one are state- 
wide in their operation, while twelve affect 
only specified localities. The committee 
finds that the so-called “ contributory ” plan 
whereby the teachers pay a part of the ex- 
penses, is growing more rapidly than any 
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other plan. It already prevails in twenty- 
one of the thirty-three states having teach- 
ers’ pensions. Eight states have the non- 
contributory plan, or straight pension, while 
in four states the teachers pay the entire 
cost. 

The Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching has placed without 
cost to the N. E. A., all the wealth of ma- 
terial in its possession gained during the 
last ten years of continuous study of these 
topics, and the Foundation is freparing a 
report which will be placed at the disposal 
of the committee. Dr. Clyde Furst, secre- 
tary of the Foundation, presented to the 
session a preliminary statement of funda- 
mental principles applicable to all pension 
systems which will involve large groups. 

The justification of pensions for teachers 
is economic, social and educational. Eco- 
nomically, the work of an organization is 
not effective unless there is a satisfactory 
method of retiring aged or infirm workers. 
It is unjust to such workers to retire them 
without consideration; it is unjust to the 
organization to continue them when their 
work has become ineffective. Only a satis- 
factory pension system can prevent either 
the dismissal of aged or infirm teachers 
without resources, or the sacrifice of the 
welfare of the pupils in order to continue 
the employment of teachers who are no 
longer capable of good work. Socially, men 
and women of character, intelligence, and 
devotion are willing to perform difficult 
social services that are poorly paid; but it 
is too much to expect them also to face old 
age and disability without the prospect of 
protection. Educationally, there is great 
need to secure and retain able teachers in 
the schools. At present only about five per 
cent. of the men and fifteen per cent. of 
the women who enter teaching make it a 
permanent career. For these reasons the 
development of pension systems for teachers 
is becoming more rapid. Ten were founded 
between 1890 and 1900. Twenty-five be- 
tween 1900 and 1910, and thirty-one be- 
tween I910 and 1915. More than half of 
our states now have some form of pensions 
for teachers. 

The cost of a pension system for teachers 
may be borne by the teacher alone, by the 
public alone, or by the teacher and the public 
jointly. If the cost is borne by the teacher 
alone he can scarcely afford, out of a small 
salary, to set aside enough money to pro- 
vide adequate protection, and the public 
fails to fulfill a plain obligation. If the cost 
is borne by the public alone the money is 
really taken from the teachers’ salaries 
without their agreement, co-operation is 
weakened, and the teacher suffers in inde- 
pendence and loses an incentive to personal 
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saving. When the cost is borne mutually 
the teacher receives appropriate reward and 
protection, and both the teacher and the 
public meet an economic, social and educa- 
tional obligation. The principle of co-op- 
eration between the teacher and the public 
is recognized by most of the pension sys- 
tems that are now in operation—fifty-two 
out of fifty-eight reporting. 


<< 





SCHOOL SURVEY. 





BY 0. T. CORSON, 





Btn Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association 
at its recent meeting held in Detroit went 
on record as commending “the properly 
conducted sympathetic, and constructive 
school survey as an aid in the solution of 
school problems.” 

This declaration cannot in any sense be 
construed into even an indirect endors- 
ment of the school survey as it has been 
usually conducted in the past and as it will be 
conducted as long as mere theorists in edu- 
cation without any successful experience to 
test their theories, are permitted to con- 
duct the survey. On the other hand, the 
declaration is at least an indirect and well 
merited denunciation of any and all sur- 
veys improperly conducted, unsympatheti- 
cally directed, with the chief purpose of 
finding fault and, therefore, necessarily de- 
structive in their influence and results. 

It needs no argument to prove that any 
“properly conducted” school survey must 
be conducted by men or women or both 
men and women who have had actual and 
successful experience in actual teaching in 
schools of the type, which they are attempt- 
ing to survey. Without such experience it 
is impossible for any one to pass intelligent 
judgment on the work of the teachers and 
pupils in such schools. No amount of sec- 
ond-hand information gained from books 
or from collecting and collating answers to 
questions sent broadcast over the country 
can qualify any one to survey, with any 
degree of intelligence or fairness, any teach- 
ing of any kind anywhere. If some of 
the so-called “experts” in education would 
only retire from their pernicious activity 
long enough to permit their proper classi- 
fication as ex-“ spurts,” the demands of 
truthfulness would be much better met, and 
worthy teachers would be greatly relieved. 

The fact that ignorance is usually the 
source of conceit finds most convincing 
verification in the examples of insufferable 
conceit furnished by some of the surveying 
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experts who do not hesitate to pass swift 
judgment upon the work of teachers at 
whose feet they could well sit and learn the 
alphabet of successful teaching. It is an 
inexcusable insult to worthy teachers to 
subject them to the humiliation of an al- 
leged survey conducted by men who have 
never even attempted to do the work which 
they are pretending to judge and which, in 
all probability, they could not do, were they 
ever given an opportunity to attempt it. 
Were it not for the incalculable and ir- 
reparable injury which would come to inno- 
cent children, as a result, it would be both 
interesting and instructive to try the ex- 
periment of requiring each professional ex- 
pert surveyor to teach in the school which 
he surveys and whose work he so readily 
criticises, for at least a month and thus give 
an example of how the work should be 
done. The result of such an experiment 
would undoubtedly be a large reduction in 
the number of theorists who are always 
ready to criticise the work of teachers but 
who, when put to the actual test of the 
classroom, are unable to do the work them- 
selves. 

No survey is “properly conducted” which 
is hastily made. It takes time to investigate 
with any degree of fairness or justice the 
character of the work of a school or the 
methods of a teacher. One recitation is no 
criterior by which to pass final judgment 
upon the success or failure of any teacher 
in any school. All of us who have had ac- 
tual experience in teaching can recall days 
in the schoolroom when all things seemed 
to work together for good, and to conspire 
to bring success. On the other hand there 
are vivid memories of other days when 
opposite conditions prevailed. Had we been 
“surveyed” on one of these days when all 
was well with us, our standing would have 
been “ Excellent,” but had the “ surveyor” 
appeared on the scene on one of our “ off” 
days, no doubt “Very Poor” would have 
been recorded to our discredit. Any sane 
superintendent knows that more than one 
hasty visit to a school room is necessary to 
gain a correct estimate of a school or 
teacher. 

The haste with which the ordinary school 
survey is made furnishes ample proof of 
its farcical character. It is not uncommon 
in these surveys for some youthful “ pro- 
fessor,” in the full pride of a degree re- 
cently conferred, but with very little if any 
experience as a teacher, to rush into a 
schoolroom with note book in hand, there to 
remain through the period of one recita- 
tion to “survey” the school. In the sense 
that “to survey” is “to overlook,” he usu- 
ally succeeds admirably. 
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As an example of this type of “ survey,” 
the following experience related by a most 
reliable and eminently successful teacher in 
one of the Cleveland high schools is full of 
interest : 

“At the beginning of a recitation period 
in English, a very young man walked into 
the room with the pupils of a class, took a 
rear seat and started to write vigorously in 
a note book. Just as one student to an- 
other, he poked a boy in front of him and 
spoke to him. 

“The pupil responded briefly and turned 
to his work. The vigorous note taking con- 
tinued. At the close of the period, my 
visitor departed, still without a word. 
Later in the day I learned that I had been 
‘surveyed.’” (?) 

It is not at all surprising to learn that in 
a number of instances the extreme youth of 
some of the “surveyors” together with the 
unceremonious and unmannerly way in 
which they entered the class rooms has led 
teachers, at times, to mistake them for new 
students who had not yet learned the court- 
esy which is usually shown to teachers. 

While the thought of such a survey car- 
ried on with such haste by such youthful 
adventurers, tends to cause a smile when one 
considers what a comedy such a perform- 
ance really is, on the other hand when it 
is recalled that public funds, which should 
be used to pay better salaries to worthy 
teachers, are worse than wasted in carry- 
ing on the farce, that the public is often 
misled by false conclusions drawn from the 
hastily prepared report of the survey, that 
the school administration is often censured 
for conditions for which it is in no sense re- 
sponsible but which it has been laboring 
hard to improve, and that successful teach- 
ers are, by implication at least, criticized 
and condemned without any chance to be 
heard, the performance savors more of 
tragedy than comedy, and one is led to 
wonder how long the present “ epidemic” 
will last. If left to the professional survey- 
ors to determine, there can be no doubt that 
it will continue indefinitely for reasons so 
obvious as to need no explanation. There 
is hope, however, in the thought that all the 
people cannot be fooled all the time and 
there can be no doubt that when the people 
are once fully awakened to a realization of 
how they are being imposed upon and that 
the best interests of the schools and the 
highest welfare of the teachers, instead of 
being advanced, are really being endan- 
gered by unnecessary and hastily conducted 
surveys, the “epidemic” will pass and the 
schools can once more attend to their legiti- 
mate work under the direction of legiti- 
mately employed superintendents and teach- 
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ers who really know what the needs are 
and who can be relied upon to meet these 
needs in the best possible manner. 

Teachers do not ask nor desire that a 
survey of their work be “sympathetic” in 
the sense that they be considered objects of 
pity or commiseration, but they do insist 
and they have a right to demand that when 
they are “surveyed,” the work shall be in 
charge of persons who possess in a large 
measure the “ feeling corresponding to that 
which another feels,” which defines, inso- 
far as words can define anything, the mean- 
ing of sympathy. This “feeling” for teach- 
ers, which is the essence of all true sym- 
pathy with them, is never the product of a 
theoretical study or consideration of educa- 
tional problems but comes only from actual 
experience in trying to solve such problems 
in the midst of conditions which make the 
solution at all times difficult and sometimes 
impossible. Lack of experience in actual 
teaching and ignorance of the actual con- 
ditions under which the teaching is carried 
on are the sources of much of the unsym- 
pathetic treatment by which teachers are 
humiliated by some of the alleged experts 
who conduct school surveys. Ignorance of 
conditions under which school superinten- 
dents and other school officials labor will 
also account for some of the criticisms 
passed upon the administration of schools 
by persons who have never had any re- 
—-9 or experience in administering 
them. 

A “sympathetic” school survey can be 
conducted only by a surveyor whose mind 
is open and, therefore, unprejudiced, and 
who really wants to know all the facts ob- 
tainable from pupils, teachers, principals, 
and superintendents, as well as those gleaned 
from his own observation. In too many 
instances, those in charge of the adminis- 
tration of the schools and of the teaching 
of pupils are practically ignored in the in- 
vestigation, and in some instances they are 
treated as though they were at least sus- 
pected of being dishonest, deceitful, un- 
truthful, and unreliable. Too often the 
questions and actions of the surveyor are 
such as to indicate that his mind is already 
made up and that he does not want his pre- 
conceived notions of what he hopes to find 
in the schools disturbed by anything which 
might conflict with his own views. Such a 
surveyor could save much time, for him- 
self and some money for the public, were 
he to make his report without visiting the 
schools at all. 

To be “constructive” a school survey 
must not originate with disgruntled patrons 
or members of the school board who have 
some selfish purpose in mind or some selfish 





scheme to carry out. Such a survey is al- 
most certain to be used in the interests of 
its promoters and can, in no sense, be really 
beneficial to the schools. 

To be “constructive,” the report of a 
school survey must avoid every thing which 
savors of the sensational. The interests of 
the schools are next to the interests of the 
home in their importance, and the schools 
should be as sacredly guarded as the home 
against any attempt to injure them by 
parading their little defects in the headlines 
of newspapers or magazines. As a rule 
the defects, which are discovered by a sur- 
vey, are well known by those who are in 
charge of the schools, before the survey is 
made and, in the majority of instances, 
everything, which can be done, is being 
done to remedy the defects which exist. 

“The properly conducted, sympathetic, 
and constructive school survey,” endorsed 
by the Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association has, in 
reality, in some form, been carried on in 
the majority of schools ever since school 
organization and school supervision have 
had an existence. The superintendent and 
his assistants have been in charge of the 
work and so “sympathetic” has been their 
attitude that they usually have had the 
hearty cooperation of the great majority of 
their teachers, without which cooperation a 
real survey of any school system must, in a 
large measure, be a failure. The fact that 
the surveys have been quietly made by real 
superintendents and actual teachers instead 
of being pompously conducted by so-called 
“experts,” often with little or no practical 
experience, is decidedly in their favor. 

In some instances, no doubt, a real edu- 
cational expert with superior knowledge of 
the needs of a system of schools and with 
superior judgment, the result of ripened ex- 
perience, can be of real service to the school 
authorities, superintendent, and teachers in 
making a “ properly conducted sympathetic 
and constructive survey,” but no school sur- 
vey can be “properly conducted,” or be 
“sympathetic” or “constructive” in any 
true sense which does not depend in a 
large measure upon the hearty cooperation 
of the superintendent and teachers of the 
schools surveyed. If the facts are to be 
known, the only persons in possession of 
the facts, must be consulted and if bene- 
ficial results are to follow the survey, the 
only persons who can bring about such re- 
sults, must have consideration. These per- 
sons are the superintendent, principals, 
and teachers. No one of them is perfect 
but the great majority of them are capable 
and, in every way, worthy of confidence. 

Ohio Educational Monthly. 
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ONE WEEK’S FOOD SUPPLY. 





Planning a menu for the average-size 
family which is both nutritive and satisfy- 
ing—that is, having it include both vege- 
tables as well as cereals and meats—is a 
rather difficult problem, especially when the 
income is limited. On the other hand, 
very often the woman whose budget is 
rather elastic, but who does not understand 
food values, finds her cupboard no easy 
problem. 

The following menu, intended for one 
week’s food supply for a family of five, has 
been prepared by the social service depart- 
ment of the Beth Israel Hospital, and has 
been published and is being distributed free 
of charge by the Bureau of Public Health 
Education, Department of Health, City of 
New York. 

These articles were selected because of 
their food value. It is proven that there is 
ample nourishment in them for two adults 
and three children for one week: 


OUD PUTT, oiicc csccc cer ecce cece sees $ .42 
1 bag sugar (3% pounds) ........-.0e: ~ 
ET POUN TICE 2. rcccccscccccccccccccccces ‘ 

1 pound dried peas .........e.eeeeeeees 09 
I pound beans .......ccccccccvescscoecs .09 
FE QOUNGILOLING, 0:00 0:6:5:,0:0:0,00% 000100 010 oe-00 .06 
I pound oatmeal ......ccccccccccccccses 05 
1 box cocoa (% pound) ........eeeeeeee 10 
XT pound Prunes ......cccccccccccccvcees 15 
I pound ONIONS .........ccccccccccecces 04 
6 pounds potatoes ......ceeeceeececceees .22 
1 head cabbage (medium size) .......... 05 
ZT potund Cheese .....ccccccccccssccccces 22 
2 GOZEN ES ...ccccccccccccccvccccccecs .60 


2 pounds of meat daily at 20 cents pound 2.80 


2 loaves of bread daily at 8 cents each... 1.12 
2 quarts of milk daily at 7 cents ........ i 
PME. go4% Kanes r eurostar s ceinswescone $7.31 


For babies and young children, use only 
Grade A milk. This costs 9 cents a quart. 
In summer, fresh fruit should be used in- 
stead of prunes. 


-— 
<-- 


THE LITTLE SERBIAN SERGEANT. 








“Tt was at the Mladenovats railway sta- 
tion, late one rainy afternoon in the early 
days of the great retreat, that we made the 
acquaintance of the ‘Little Sergeant,’ the 
youngest officer, as well as the youngest 
soldier, in the Serbian army. 

“He is—or, now, perhaps, was—a real 
sergeant. On his diminutive soldier’s coat 
he wore three gold stars, and in lieu of a 
sword he carried an Austrian bayonet, and 
in lieu of a rifle a Russian cavalry carbine. 
A full-sized, well-filled cartridge-belt was 
slung over his shoulders, because it would 
easily have encircled his baby waist three 
times. He was ten years old, and had been 
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in the service for ‘a long time.’ He had 
asked and obtained a leave to go home just 
before all the trouble began, and now he 
was answering the hurried summons sent 
out to all soldiers on leave to return to their 
regiments at once. His home was three 
days’ walk from Valjevo, the nearest rail- 
way point, and he had walked the whole 
way alone; but he was late, and was afraid 
of exceeding the time allowed for soldiers 
to return. He said if he reached his sta- 
tion too late, he ‘would be shot as a de- 
serter, and rightly so.’ Then his regiment 
‘would be disgraced.’ He had no money, 
but did not need any. At the military sta- 
tions he demanded his loaf of bread as a 
Serbski vernik, and got it. As for sleeping, 
well, any café-owner would not refuse a 
Serbian soldier the hospitality of his floor. 

“Every one plied him with questions, 
which he answered slowly, taking great care 
as to his words. Whom had he left at 
home? Why, his mother and little sister, 
who was five years older than himself, 
His father and brother were in the army. 
When he went home on leave he was able 
to cut wood and bring water, see to the 
prune-trees and feed the pigs; but most of 
the time the women had to do this, which 
was very bad. But what could one do? 
His country was at war, and that meant 
that men must fight. 

“ Shortly before our ways parted next day 
we asked him if he was not afraid to go 
back to the trenches. 

“* A man does not die a hundred times,’ 
he replied quietly.”—Fortier Jones, in the 
August Century. 





SAFEGUARD CHILDREN OF OTHER 
PEOPLE. 





“Whenever it is necessary, for the welfare 
of the children, to insist that one or more 
families be quarantined,” says the Woman’s 
Home Companion, “it is astonishing how 
frequently this is taken as a personal insult 
by the parents. It seems to be considered 
as an infringement upon the family rights 
and not for one moment to be tolerated.” 

A striking instance came to notice re- 
cently in a suburban town. For some weeks 
sporadic cases of diphtheria has been ap- 
pearing. Every care was taken to find out 
the source of the trouble—but all to no 
avail. There were carriers at large, and no 
one knew who was responsible. So it was 
decided to make a systematic examination 
of the throats of the school children, and to 
send cultures of all suspicious-looking cases 
to the laboratory. It was found that 25 per 
cent. of these cultures gave a positive reac- 
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tion, so, of course, these children were 
promptly banished, and quarantine ordered 
by the Board of Health. The nature of the 
work and the necessity for these precau- 
tions were explained to the parents in every 
instance; nevertheless, some of these same 
parents were very angry, and tried various 
devices to break the quarantine. One of 
the mothers threatened a law suit unless 
her child was promptly taken back to school 
and the sign put on her house by order of 
the Board of Health immediately removed! 

Another mother entirely ignored the no- 
tice sent to her, and flatly refused to keep 
her child in the house, though she knew he 
was not well when she sent him to school. 
It was several hours after this child had 
been sent home before the mother could be 
brought to terms. Meanwhile to spite the 
authorities who had perpetrated this out- 
rage upon her family by barring her boy 
out of school, she sent him over to one of 
her neighbors to play with the children. 
Two of these children promptly contracted 
diphtheria, and the younger one, scarcely 
more than a baby, developed a malignant 
type and died in two days. It would cer- 
tainly be using a harsh expression to say 
that the child was murdered and yet if he 
had been shot he would have suffered far 
less. 


we 





PERSONALITIES OF INTEREST. 





a recent issue of The Ledger, “ Girard” 
has this mention of men well-known in 
Pennsylvania: 

President Sparks of the Pennsylvania 
State College invited President Omwake of 
Ursinus College to come up and deliver a 
Sunday evening address before the summer 
school for teachers. President Omwake, 
upon arrival at State, dictated to a college 
stenographer the title of his address, “ The 
Making of Prophets.” When the printed 
program appeared it was seen that Doctor 
Omwake’s speech was entitled “ The Mak- 
ing of Profits.” The error amused the 
two college presidents very much. “Up 
here at State,” explained Doctor Sparks, 
“we deal largely in material education 
where a profit looms somewhat bigger in 
the mind than a prophet, whereas down at 
Brother Omwake’s college they dwell among 
things celestial, and, naturally, a prophet is 
of vastly more consequence than a profit.” 

I recently spent a couple of profitable 
days at State College myself. That place 
is under a thousand horsepower pressure 
to devise ways and means to increase the 
profits on a farm. They find out by the 
only machine of its kind in the world how 
much energy a cow exhausts in standing 
up. Ergo, give her a good bed at night— 





coax her to lie down contentedly and she 
will yield a greater amount of butter fat. 
“There,” explained Mr. Goodling, super- 
intendent of the 1200-acre farm, “is an 
automatic pig-feeder. A pig can get any 
one of half a dozen different kinds of feed, 
and so we learn which it likes best, and 
also which fattens most.” If Pennsylva- 
nia farmers could witness the fruits of 
elaborate tests made with scores of com- 
binations of fertilizers they would insist 
upon the State’s making even wider experi- 
ments along that line. 

President Sparks does not think that 
Pennsylvania is getting all the benefit it 
might reap from the 1,000,000 acres of 
State-owned forests. “We might harvest 
the big trees and still preserve the woods,” 
said he when I accompanied him to the 
camp of Pennsylvania State forestry stu- 
dents at Fishing Creek. “That system is 
followed abroad with great success.” Ab- 
sence of fires on the mountains has played 
havoc with the huckleberry crop and in- 
creased immensely the rattlesnake crop. 
In the half hour we remained at the stu- 
dent’s camp a big rattler ambled down 
the road. There are three sounds, said 
the old pioneers, which when once heard 
one never forgets. One is the Indian war- 
whoop. Another is the childlike wail of 
the panther. The third is the warning ring 
of a rattler. Well, our rattler used his 
buttoned tail lustily enough. We could dis- 
tinctly hear him fifty feet away, where he 
was watched and held at bay by a college 
boy. “We ate one yesterday,” said the 
forestry student, “and it was fine, sweet, 
white meat.” 

Doctor N. C. Schaeffer, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, has heard 
a great number of after-dinner speeches, 
of which he has himself made many. “The 
best after-dinner speech I ever did hear,” 
he told me the other day, “was delivered 
by a man on his very first attempt. He was 
the father of Doctor Omwake, president 
of Ursinus College, and the occasion was 
a dinner given to the president and his 
brothers, all of whom had made good.” 
The toastmaster had lauded the Omwake 
brothers to the clouds and then heaped 
many laurels upon the brow of their 
mother, who had brought into the world 
such a fine lot of boys. “And now,” he 
concluded, “I wish to introduce to you 
their father.” So Peter Omwake arose. 
“T am willing,” said he, “to concede to my 
sons all the praise it is possible to bestow. 
I am also happy to award to their mother 
every credit for their happy and fortunate 
bringing up. But don’t er that I se- 
lected the mother.” “ That was his speech,” 
said Superintendent Schaeffer, “and don’t 
you think it is a classic?” 
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But as the boy regarded her wonderingly 
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THE LIGHT THROUGH THE DOOR. 





BY FANNY KEMBLE JOHNSON. 





OUR o’clock struck somewhere in the 
house into which the weary lad had 
come, drawn by the light through the door, 
five o’clock struck, and six, and seven, and 
still the boy slept, facing that inner door of 
danger, whence might at any moment issue 
a frightened woman or an angry man. It 
was half past seven when he stirred and 
blinked his eyes open. After a strange 
borderland moment, during which he was 
neither awake nor asleep, neither at ease 
nor exactly alarmed, he realized the situa- 
tion in its enormity. 

A woman was moving about from range 
to table, from table to range—moving in the 
most commonplace way, busied apparently 
about breakfast. Not once did she glance 
toward him as he watched her. She was 
not quite an old woman, fifty-five at most. 
Her hair was graying but not gray, and 
had been beautiful hair. Even now, al- 
though closely coiled, it looked plentiful 
and pretty. For the rest, her thoughtful 
face was kind and experienced and wise. 

Behind her back the guilt-stricken boy 
was wholly engaged in planning to slip out 
of the room while her mind was on the 
breakfast. He could reason out only one 
explanation of her unconcern, which was 
that she had already telephoned for the 
police while he slept there, trapped and 
waiting. He tried to rise, but as he got 
to his feet clumsily, stiff after his cramped 
sleep in wet garments, she turned and came 
to him. 

“ Sit down and drink this,” she said, plac- 
ing a cup of coffee on the arm of the old 
morris chair. 

The boy looked at the cup suspiciously ; 
he looked at her good, kind face suspici- 
ously. Was it a scheme to hold him until 
the police came? The woman was looking 
at him with the kindest face,—the mother 
face,—and all at once he felt that he would 
be a dog to doubt a face like that. He 
sat down timidly and lifted the cup to his 
lips. After a deep draft, he was able to 
look at the woman with a shy hint of a 
smile and to say: 

“Thank you very much, madam!” And 
he added as an excuse for his ungracious 
hesitation, “ Of course I had no business 
coming in here, and I thought perhaps you- 
all had sent for the police.” 

He smiled again tentatively. 

The woman, whose back was now toward 
him, made an odd little sound of assent, as 
if she could not quite command her voice. 





she turned and said: 

“You came from the South, didn’t you?” 

The boy colored and laughed. “It was 
that ‘ you-all’ of mine again. Persons u 
here think it queer,—darky talk,—and 
reckon it is.” 

“Oh,” said the woman, smiling, “I say 
it myself. I used to be a Southern girl, 
I married down there, raised my children 
on a farm down there.” 

Her voice was wistful. 

After a delay the boy admitted, “I lived 
on a farm, too.” 

“Yes,” said the woman, more to herself 
than to the boy, “and you thought you 
didn’t like it. I know; I’m following my 
own boys round—my boys who wouldn’t 
live on the farm.” 

She looked at the boy, who had finished 
his coffee and had risen to go. “ You must 
stay and have breakfast with me,” she said. 

“TI think I had better go,” said the boy, 
with a not unbecoming little air of dig- 
nity. “You have been much too good to 
me, now.” 

“Son,” said the woman, “ don’t you sup- 
pose I had sense enough to see that you 
were only a tired, hungry boy? Why, I 
have been tiptoeing about for half an hour 
to keep from waking you before I got the 
coffee ready.” And she went on almost 
passionately, “ Do you know why that door 
was left open and that fire burning? I was 
hoping some one would come in out of the 
freezing night and shelter in my warm 
room.” 

The boy tried to answer, but only suc- 
ceeded in producing an ineffectual sound. 
At that she considered him with a new 
and embarrassing access of interest. It 
was, thought the boy, much as if he were 
being put through an examination of some 
sort. 

“Will you do something for me?” she 
asked. 

“Tl be glad to,” he said, and stood up 
promptly, with a glance toward a water 
bucket on a near-by table. . 

Her eyes followed the glance. “ You 
can do that for me, too,” she said, “ but 
just now I mean another sort of thing.” 

She left the room, and he sat down again, 
curious, but no longer distrustful. In ten 
minutes she beckoned him to her, and he 
followed her through that inner door, which 
was no longer a door of danger, and fol- 
lowed her up a flight of steps and across a 
room that seemed to be a sitting room; 
and here they stopped before a half-open 
door, through which he saw a shining and 
snowy-curtained bathroom. 

“Now,” said the woman, turning on him 
that mother face of hers, “I want you to go 
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in there and change from your damp things 
into the clothes I have laid out for you. I 
think you will find everything a boy needs, 
and there are things to shave with. Just 
leave your own clothes there. The suit you 
have on will do for some other boy when 
I have pressed and mended it.” 

She pushed the door quite open now, and 
the boy went in without a word, although 
he was rather an independent sort of boy 
and had hesitated for a moment perhaps. 

When he came out of that shining and 
snowy-curtained bathroom an hour later 
you would never have known him except 
for his striking blue eyes and his brown 
hair, in order now but still too long. He 
held his head up and his shoulders back 
as he entered the kitchen. It was the only 
way he could repay her. 

As she came forward to meet him, a 
light sprang into her eyes; yet there was 
sadness in them, too. “You are a nice- 
looking boy,” she said, smiling; and she 
continued in a matter-of-fact tone, “ Now 
you can bring me some fresh water. You 
will find a pump at the street corner,” and, 
reaching behind the door, she handed him 
an umbrella. 

“First, please,” said the boy, “I found 
this in the pocket.” He handed her a bill 
book. “I did not look in it.” 

“It belongs with the clothes,” said the 
woman, handing it back. “It was in the 
pocket when my boy was—hurt.” 

The boy stood dumbly, not taking it. 

“Tt’s yours,” said the woman, very 
sweetly and gravely. She met the boy’s 
eyes, which could hardly help asking ques- 
tions. “Of course you want to know,” 
said she kindly, “and you have a right to 
know. These things, my dead boy’s things, 
have been waiting for just such a boy as 
yourself for two years. I could not bear 
to give them away to just anyone. I wanted 
to be reminded of him by the boy I gave 
his things to.” 

The boy stood in front of the woman, 
pale, rather nearer tears than any big boy 
likes to be. 

“My name is Jim Braxton,” he said at 
last, “I left home last spring because my 
father would not do every pleasant, ex- 
pensive thing I wanted him to do, and so I 
got to thinking I hated the farm. You see, 
I was just a fool.” The woman nodded, 
smiling, and the boy went on: “ Since then 
I have been working at whatever I could 
get to do, and I’ve always lost my job be- 
cause forces were being reduced, and the 
last comer naturally went first; lately I 
haven’t been able to get anything to do at 
all, and I’ve about turned into a real 
tramp.” 

“There is a twenty-dollar bill in the book 
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here,” said the woman. She looked at the 
boy steadily. 

“T’ll go home with it,” said the boy. 
“ And please, please let me send it back to 
you—for some other boy,” he added. 

She thought it over. “ Very well,” she 
said, and she handed him the bill book 
again; and this time the boy took it as 
simply as she offered it, and went out into 
the slippery street a little blindly. 

On his return he heard sounds above 
that indicated at least another inmate, and 
the next instant a twelve-year-old boy ran 
downstairs. Recovering his balance, he 
gazed at the stranger in a natural astonish- 
ment. 

“This is Eugene,” said the woman. 
“Gene, Mr. Braxton will stay with us until 
the trains are running right again.” 

Gene came forward, holding out a hand. 
“Guess you are a flood victim, too,” he 
said; and without waiting for an answer 
he added, “ My mother and father and little 
sisters went to spend a few days with my 
other grandma down the river and got 
flood-bound. It’s been lonesome, and we'll 
be glad to have you.” 

They shook hands cordially. “I’m cer- 
tainly glad to be here,” said the big young- 
ster from the depths of a shamed and grate- 
ful heart. 

After breakfast all three went up to the 
pleasant, “booky” sitting room, and here 
the woman left the two boys alone, and here 
they sat on the comfortable lounge and had 
a talk. 

“Did you really live on a farm?” asked 
Gene. 

“A dandy farm,” said the big boy long- 
ingly. 

“My father used to live on a farm,” said 
Gene, “but he thought he wanted to live 
in a town instead. Now he wants to go 
and live on a farm again. We are going 
to do it, too, some time.” 

Before the boy realized it he was telling 
Gene all about his father’s farm; he was 
even bragging shamelessly about what a 
splendid farm it was. 

Gene listened entranced; he kept saying, 
“My! I wish I had your chance.” At last 
he said enviously, “I suppose you are on 
your way home now?” 

The boy said he was. He fell rather 
silent after saying it, and Gene suggested a 
look at the high water. 

The river had spread far since the boy’s 
last good view of it on the evening of the 
preceding day and was now at an unprece- 
dented mark, With Gene he wandered round, 
peering into basements where the yellow 
water was swishing strange objects to and 
fro, encountering oddly laden figures that 
were fleeing from untenable homes, and 
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finally, accepting seats in a boat owned by 
one of Gene’s schoolboy friends. It was 
fascinating, and the boy enjoyed it, entering 
into the holiday spirit that seemed to ani- 
mate the town, which was so used to floods 
that it took them gayly. 

Going home they passed a barber shop, 
and Gene mentioned carelessly that he al- 
ways had his hair cut there, and the boy 
said. 

“ Need one, don’t I?” 

Gene grinned, and they went in. The 
boy had to break a twenty-dollar bill to 
pay for that hair cut, and Gene thought 
farming must pay. 

After dinner, when the boys were again 
alone, Gene brought out some pictures, and 
showed the boy photographs of his little 
sisters, and then one of a boy who, he said 
in a lowered tone, was his Uncle Stephen, 
who had been hurt in an accident and who 
had later died of his injuries. The pic- 
tured face was lovable and intelligent, and 
across the forehead the dark hair lay in 
waves and the lips had smiling corners. 
Often during the evening, after his hostess 
joined them, the boy felt her eyes on him, 
and sometimes he glanced up and met them 
very naturally and sweetly. 

Upstairs he was shown to a room that 
among other luxuries contained a real bed. 
On the table by it lay all the materials 
needed for letter writing, and the boy then 
and there wrote a long letter to his father, 
in which he said in a manly way many 
things that, he knew, greatly needed saying. 

He thought it likely that the mails would 
be got out, even if passengers had to stay 
behind; and Gene, to whom he spoke across 
the entry, confirmed him in that opinion, 
and offered to run down the street and drop 
the letter into a box for early morning col- 
lection. 

It was the next afternoon before the boy 
said farewell to his hostess in the pleasant 
sitting room; and somehow, as he stood 
there saying it, his words seemed so utterly 
inadequate that he just stooped and put his 
arms around her and kissed her, and they 
both choked up, and the boy ran out with- 
out looking back. 

The woman with the mother heart 
watched the boy as he ran from the room 
and listened for the closing of the door 
behind him. Afterwards she went down 
to the bright little kitchen and stood gazing 
through the glass upper half of the door 
at the sky, visible between the tall houses 
across the way. Her expression was that 
of one looking through rifted mists to open 
and shining spaces deepening evermore be- 
yond. 

The boy, sliding slowly through the 
flooded district on his uncertainly scheduled 
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train, beheld the widespreading welter of 
yellow water as if it were some fabulous 
flood of gold; for at last, after the long 
detour made for safety, his face was set 
toward home. 

In the morning the train plunged down- 
ward out of the mountains and into the val- 
ley. There were floods here, too, and slides 
and detours. It was late afternoon before 
he sprang down to the platform of his own 
little station and beheld old Sam Bailey 
peering up at him. 

“Hello!” said Sam. “Sort of surprise 
for the folks, ain’t it?” 

The boy smiled. “Why, I wrote, but I 
dare say I brought the letter with me. 
Everything has been held up by so much 
hieh water.” 

The station agent surveyed him curiously, 
“Guess your father would of had the car 
down if he’d heard,” he said at last. 

“Car?” asked the boy in a queer tone. 

“Why yes,” said the old man, well satis- 
fied to have learned from such good author- 
ity that the boy had not been hearing from 
home. “Guess you'll be splurging round 
in it now, hey, Jimmy? 

The boy turned away, coloring. A car 
had been one point of difference between 
his father and himself. 

He set off up the red road, walking 
slowly. He took off his hat—the other 
boy’s hat—and let the spring breezes play 
with his brown hair. As he walked thus, 
with little appreciative glances at the creek 
beyond the pines, at the fields, turning 
green on the hillsides beyond the creek, at 
the far blue peaks, lonely in the evening 
sky, he was all the time tormented by a 
question: 

“Why had his father bought that car?” 

He was still asking himself the question 
when an old friend met him, and reined in 
incredulously. 

“Tt’s never you, Braxie?” 

“Why, no,” said the boy, and they both 
grinned. “Good colt you’ve got there,” 
said the wanderer. “Reminds me just a 
little of my Blue Mountain.” He spoke 
vearningly. 

“Say,” said the other boy bluntly, “I 
bet you didn’t know that your Blue Moun- 
tain took a blue ribbon at the state fair?” 

The boy stared. “ You joking?” 

“ No—honest.” 

“No,” said the boy, “I didn’t know.” 

“ Well,” said the other boy, “ glad you’re 
back. See you in the morning.” 

He rode away smartly. 

The boy walked on soberly. Taking his 
colt up to the fair had been another point 
of difference between him and his father. 
A new thought came to torment him: Had 
his father hoped that he would in some 
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way hear of the car and the blue ribbon? 

It was not quite dark when he reached the 
big gate hinged between great oaks. The 
road to the house lay down a slight incline 
and across a little bridge and up a low 
rise, and there it gained the lawn and swept 
round out of sight among the trees that 
screened the barns and stables. 

Instead of entering at once, he leaned 
his arms on the top bar of the gate and 
looked long at the house withdrawn in its 
grove of oak. Its brick walls glowed rust- 
red as sumac leaves in the fall, but the 
smoke from one of its chimneys rose blue 
as a bluebird’s wing into the vagueness of 
the sky. The air was soft with spring, 
sweet with uncertain fragrance wafted from 
indefinite sources. 

A great sense of security seized the boy. 


.He felt very remote from a world where 


you slunk down strange alleys on freezing 
nights and stole life itself out of the warmth 
beneath an unknown roof. That world was 
dim; it was a dream; it was gone. He 
crushed the other boy’s soft felt hat hard in 
his hand—ah, no, it had been real! Hoof 
beats sounded in the road behind him, but 
he did not look round, for, indeed, he was 
scarcely aware of them. 

“Looks pretty good, does it?” said a 
voice above him. 

Starting, turning, the boy looked up into 
his father’s face, and saw that, although 
his father had not starved or gone cold or 
begged at strange doors, he had yet gone 
heart hungry and heart cold and had begged 
at a selfish boy’s heart for love. It was 
not any one thing, it was just everything 
altogether, that sent the boy’s head down 
into his arms on the gate bar after that 
look up into his father’s eyes. He felt a 
touch, brusque yet tender, and suddenly a 
light broke in on him, and he knew, although 
he was only a stupid boy, what all girls 
know the moment they are born, that 
fathers are just as foolish about you as 
mothers. 

“T was an old fool, Jimmy,” said his 
father in the dimness above him. 

“Don’t!” cried the boy sharply. The 
sting of self-reproach brought his head up 
facing his father. 

“And,” went on his father, “you were 
a young one.” 

“That’s better!” gulped the boy. 

He flung up a compelling arm, and the 
two rubbed cheeks for an intensely con- 
soling and comprehending moment. 

His father straightened up. “ You might 
let me in now,” he suggested. 

As they crossed the bridge the hall door 
opened, and a figure appeared glimmering 
in the dark doorway. 

“There’s mother looking for me,” said 





his father. “I wouldn’t take a thousand 
dollars for her face when she sees whom 
I’ve got here with me.” 

As he spoke, a light sprang out in the 
hall behind the boy’s mother. It streamed 
through the doorway, enveloping her in an 
aureole; it streamed out into the night to 
his very feet. As he gazed, a strange illu- 
sion came upon him. For the merest in- 
stant it seemed dark and raining and freez- 
ing, and the light seemed that other light 
and his mother’s figure that other woman’s 
figure. And then, suddenly, he knew that 
all the lights streaming out of all the doors 
of home the world round are one and the 
same light, and that all the loves shining 
in the eyes of all the mothers and fathers 
the world round are one and the same 
love-—Youth’s Companion. 
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thee best story the best woman Amer- 

ican story writer ever wrote is “The 
Girl and the Kingdom: Learning to Teach.” 
It is the story of her own life in San Fran- 
cisco in 1878 It is the best “ Reading 
Circle” booklet we have ever seen. It is 
a booklet that every teacher in the world 
should read. It was.written for the Los 
Angeles Teachers’ Club by Kate Douglas 
Wiggin; and the proceeds will be used in 
part in the campaign to rid California of 
all adult illiteracy. Send twenty-five cents 
to the club at Trinity Building, Los Angeles, 
and get a copy. 

She opened the first kindergarten beyond 
the Rocky Mountains. We knew well Mrs. 
Sarah B. Cooper and the other women who 
were behind the movement from 1882 on- 
wards, and most of them were the patrons 
of the school as she began it. Here area 
few of the wonderful ways in which she did 
things :— 

“Buying and borrowing were my first 
two aids to fellowship. I bought my lun- 
cheon at a different bakery every day and 
my glass of milk at a different dairy. At 
each visit I talked, always casually, of the 
new kindergarten, and gave its date of 
opening, but never ‘solicited’ pupils. I 
bought pencils, crayons, and mucilage of 
the local stationers; brown paper and soap 
of the grocers; hammers and tacks of the 
hardware man. I borrowed many things, 
returned them soon, and thus gave my 
neighbors the satisfaction of being helpful. 
When I tried to borrow the local carpenter’s 
saw he answered that he would rather come 
and do the job himself than lend his saw 
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to a lady. The combination a lady and 
edged tools was something in his mind so 
humorous that I nervously changed the sub- 
ject. (If he is still alive I am sure he is 
an Anti-Suffragist!) I was glad to dis- 
play my schoolroom to an intelligent work- 
man and a half hour’s explanation of the 
kindergarten occupations made the car- 
penter an enthusiastic convert. This gave 
me a new idea, and to each craftsman, in 
the vicinity, I showed the particular branch 
of kindergarten handiwork that might ap- 
peal to him, whether laying of patterns, in 
separate sticks and tablets, weaving, draw- 
ing, rudimentary efforts at designing, fold- 
ing and cutting of paper, or clay modeling. 

“T had the great advantage of making all 
of my calls in shops, and thus I had not the 
unpleasant duty of visiting people’s houses 
uninvited, nor the embarrassment of being 
treated as peddlers of patronage and good 
advice are apt to be treated. Besides, in 
many cases, the shops and homes (Heaven 
save the mark!) were under one roof, and 
children scuttled in and out, behind and 
under the counters and over the thresholds 
into the street. They were all agog with 
curiosity and so were the women. A mother 
does not have to be highly cultured to per- 
ceive the advantage of a place nearby where 
she can send her four or five year olds free 
of charge and know that they are busy and 
happy for several hours a day.” 

Here is her description of her enthusi- 
asm :— Be 

“The kindergarten theory of education 
was on trial for its very life; the fame of 
Pestalozzi and Froebel seemed to my youth- 
ful vision to be in my keeping, and I had all 
the ardor ofaneophyte. I simplysteppedinto 
a cockleshell and put out into an unknown 
ocean, where all manner of derelicts needed 
help and succor. The ocean was a life of 
which I had heretofore known nothing; 
miserable, overburdened, and sometimes 
criminal. 

“ My cockleshell managed to escape ship- 
wreck, and took its frail place among the 
other craft that sailed in its company. I 
hardly saw or felt the safety of the harbor 
or the shore for three years, the three years 
out of my whole life the most wearying, the 
most heart-searching, the most discourag- 
ing, the most inspiring; also, I dare say, the 
best worth living. 

“The neighborhood was enthusiastic in 
presenting its offspring at the altar of edu- 
cational experiment, and we might have en- 
rolled a hundred children had there been 
room. I was to have no assistant and we 
had provided seats only for forty-five, 
which prohibited a list of more than fifty 
at the outside. A convert to any inspiring 
idea being anxious to immolate herself on 
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the first altar which comes in the path of 
duty, I carefully selected the children best 
calculated to show to the amazed public the 
regenerating effects of the kindergarten 
method, and as a whole they were unsur- 
passed specimens of the class we hoped to 
benefit. 

“Of the forty who were accepted the 
first morning, thirty appeared to be either 
indifferent or willng victims, while ten were 
quite the reverse. These screamed if the 
maternal hand were withdrawn, bawled if 
their hats were taken away, and bellowed 
if they were asked to sit down. This rebel- 
lion led to their being removed to the hall 
by their mothers, who spanked them vigor- 
ously every few minutes and returned them 
to me each time in a more unconquered 
state, with their lung power quite unim- 
paired and their views of the New Educa- 
tion still vague and distorted. As the moth- 
ers were uniformly ladies with ruffled hair, 
snapping eyes, high color and short temper, 
I could not understand the children’s fear 
of me, a mild young thing ‘in white,’ but 
they evidently preferred the ills they knew. 
When the last mother led in the last freshly 
spanked child and said as she prepared to 
leave: ‘Well, I suppose they might as well 
get used to you one time as another, so 
good-day, Miss, and God help you.’ I felt 
that my woes were greater than I could 
bear, for, as the door closed, several infants 
who had been quite calm began to howl in 
sympathy with their suffering brethren. 

“Many days were spent in learning the 
unpronounceable names of my flock and in 
keeping them from murdering one another 
until Froebel’s justly celebrated ‘law of 
love’ could be made a working proposition. 
It was some time before the babies could go 
down stairs in a line without precipitating 
one another head foremost by furtive kicks 
and punches. I placed an especially de- 
pendable boy at the head and tail of the line 
but accidentally overheard the tail boy tell 
the head that he’d lay him out flat if he got 
into the yard first, a threat that embarrassed 
a free and expeditious exit :—and all their 
relations to one another seemed at this time 
to be arranged on a broad basis of bellig- 
erence. But better days were coming, were 
indeed near at hand, and the childrem them- 
selves brought them, they only needed to be 
shown how, but you may well guess that in 
the early days of what was afterwards to 
be known as ‘ The Kindergarten Movement 
on the Pacific Coast,’ when the Girl and her 
Kingdom first came into active communica- 
tion with each other, the question of disci- 
pline loomed rather large! Putting aside 
altogether the question of the efficiency, or 
the propriety, of corporal punishment in the 
public schools, it seems pretty clear that 
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babies of four or five years should be 
spanked by their parents if by anyone; and 
that a teacher who cannot induce good be- 
havior in children of that age, without 
spanking, has mistaken her vocation. How- 
ever, it is against their principles for kin- 
dergartners to spank, slap, flog, shake or 
otherwise wrestle with their youthful 
charges, no matter how much they seem to 
need these instantaneous and sometimes 
very effectual methods of dissuasion at the 
moment. 

“There are undoubtedly times when the 
old Adam (I don’t know why it shouldn’t be 
the Old Eve!) rises in one’s still unregener- 
ate heart, and one longs to take the ‘low 
road’ in discipline; but the ‘high road’ 
commonly leads one to the desired point 
without great delay and there is genuine 
satisfaction in finding that taking away his 
work from a child, or depriving him of the 
pleasure of helping his neighbors, is as great 
a punishment as a blow. 

“You may say such ideal methods would 
not prevail with older boys and girls, and 
that may be true, for wrong development 
may have gone too far; but it is difficult to 
find a small child who is lazy or indifferent, 
or one who would welcome the loss of 
work; difficult also to find one who is not 
unhappy when deprived of the chance of 
service, seeing, as he does, his neighbors 
happily working together and joyfully help- 
ing others. 

“There were more than a thousand visi- 
tors during the first year, a circumstance 
that greatly increased the nervous strain 
of teaching; for I had to train myself, as 
well as the children, to as absolute a state 
of unconsciousness as possible. I always 
jauntily described the visitors as ‘ fathers 
and mothers,’ and told the children that 
there would soon be other schools like ours, 
and people just wanted to see how we sang, 
and played circle games, and modeled in 
clay, and learned arithmetic with building 
blocks and all the rest of it. I paid prac- 
tically no attention to the visitors myself 
and they ordinarily were clever enough to 
understand the difficulties of the situation. 

“Thirty-seven years have passed, but if I 
were a portrait painter I could reproduce on 
canvas every nose, eye, smile, hand, curl of 
hair, in that group. I often close my eyes 
to call up the picture, and almost every child 
falls into his old seat and answers to his 
right name.” 

We have selected parts of paragraphs 
from the first thirty pages, but we could not 
possibly mutilate the other twelve pages of 
pen pictures more charming than any she 
ever penned in fiction. 

Journal of Education. 
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RESOLUTIONS OF THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 





T the annual meeting of the active mem- 

bers of the National Education As- 

sociation on July 7 the following resolu- 
tions were adopted: 

Resolved, That the National Education 
Association expressed its appreciation of 
the measures taken by the committee of 
arrangements to insure the success of this 
meeting. The large advance enrollment, 
the greatest in the history of the associa- 
tion, the provision of satisfactory rooms 
for holding the various meetings of de- 
partments, the organization of information 
for the visiting members, the courteous 
welcome and generous hospitality of offi- 
cials, teachers and citizens of all classes, 
the reliable and informing reports of the 
public meetings appearing in the public 
press insure that the New York meeting of 
1916 will be remembered as worthy of the 
metropolis of the nation and as setting a 
new standard for future meetings. 

Resolved, That the president of this as- 
sociation be authorized to name a commit- 
tee of five active members, of which commit- 
tee the president of the association shall 
be a member, to request the President of 
the United States to appoint a commission 
to investigate and report upon the condi- 
tion of the woman on the farm and of the 
rural home of the United States. 

Resolved, That the National Education 
Association endorses the cooperative move- 
ment for the promotion of citizenship edu- 
cation inaugurated by the Bureau of Nat- 
uralization of the Department of Labor. 

Resolved, That the National Education 
Association urges upon the Congress of the 
United States the appropriation of fifty 
thousand dollars to be administered through 
the United States Bureau of Education for 
the purpose of disseminating information 
as to the methods, standards and estab- 
lished practises in the education of immi- 
grants, and in stimulating the extension of 
the necessary educational facilities looking 
to the Americanization of the foreign-born 
or alien residents of this country. 

Resolved, That the National Education 
Association again declares its belief in equal 
suffrage for men and women and urges 
upon its members the support of such meas- 
ures as will hasten the consummation of 
this end. 

Resolved, That the National Education 
Association calls the attention of the Amer- 


‘ican people to the fact that teaching is a 


profession demanding for its successful 
practise a technical training that will put 
the teacher in possession of professional 
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standards; that these professional standards 
can be maintained only by the employment 
of superintendents, supervisors and teachers 
who have unquestioned professional quali- 
fications for their work; that the members 
of the teaching profession can have and 
serve but one client, the public; that the 
public, therefore, owes a duty to itself and 
the members of the profession to see to 
it that only professional considerations en- 
ter into the employment, retention and dis- 
missal of teachers. The association believes 
that the public can elevate and strengthen 
the professional status of teachers and 
thereby serve itself by securing legislation 
that shall embody the following provisions: 

1. The powers and duties of superin- 
tendents of schools should receive defini- 
tion by legislative enactment. Definite pro- 
fessional qualifications should be required 
of all appointees to office. The term of 
the superintendent of schools should be not 
less than three years; the power of nom- 
inating all teachers and members of the edu- 
cational staff should be given the super- 
intendent. 

2. The tenure of office of teachers should, 
after a probationary period, be permanent. 
Removal should be possible only for in- 
efficiency, immorality or grievous neglect 
of duty. Salaries should be fixed so as to 
insure to teachers a standard of living in 
keeping with the professional demands 
made upon them. Retiring allowances or 
pensions should be provided either by state 
or local action. 

Resolved, That the National Education 
Association gives expression again to the 
consciousness that the school is an institu- 
tion developed by society to conserve the 
well-being of humanity, and that on this 
solid foundation all subordinate aims and 
uses of the school should be made to rest. 
Assembled as it is in time of world-wide 
disturbance, doubt, and uncertainty, and of 
consequent national concern, the association 
affirms its unswerving adherence to the un- 
changing principles of justice between per- 
sons and between nations; it affirms its be- 
lief that the instruction in the school should 
tend to furnish the mind with the knowl- 
edge of the arts and sciences on which the 
prosperity of the nations rests and to in- 
cline the will of men and nations toward 
acts of peace; it declares its devotion to 
America and American ideals and recog- 
nizes the priority of the claims of our be- 
loved country on our property, our minds, 
our hearts, and our lives. It records its 
conviction that the true policy to be fol- 
lowed both by the school and by the nation 
which it serves, is to keep the American 
public school free from sectarian interfer- 
ence, partisan politics and disputed public 
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policies, that it may remain unimpaired in 
its power to serve the whole people. While 
it recognizes that the community, or the 
state, may introduce such elements of mili- 
tary training into the schools as may seem 
wise and prudent, yet it believes that such 
training should be strictly educational in 
its aim and organization, and that military 
ends should not be permitted to pervert the 
educational purposes and practises of the 
school. 


“YOU HERE, JACK MARTIN?” 








Revelation of the fact that Charles Evans 
Hughes reads dime novels suggests that this 
has been one of the secrets of his remark- 
able mental vigor. Of course it is not a 
new thing for a statesman to do, says the 
New York Sun, George Frisby Hoar went 
in for Deadwood Dick. When Massachv- 
setts fancied him drafting a fresh attack on 
imperialism he would be really listening, 
with the eye, to the crack of the rifles that 
were attacking the stage coach. Tom Reed 
liked Old Cap Collier and would carry him 
down to breakfast in the Shoreham on days 
when all the other great minds in Congress 
were concentrated on the tariff bills. He 
could guess what Crisp and Professor Wil- 
son (the West Virginia Professor Wilson) 
would have to say on free wool, but he 
could not guess whether Cap Collier would 
arrest Mark Moncton or James, the butler, 
for the millionaire’s murder. When Mr. 
McClellan was Mayor he preferred Nick 
Carter to a speech by Bird S. Coler, and 
he talked of Chick and Patsy with Nick’s 
creator, Ferderick Van Rensselaer Dey, a 
descendant of the man who drove the first 
nail in wood on Manhattan Island. 

The dime novel is first aid to the over 
thoughtful. It takes the brain by the hand, 
leads it aside and soothes it more than 
mandragora. Is the campaigner’s head full 
of political thoughts? Then: 

“Halt !? 

“The man on the steps turned at the 
word. 

“ A stranger in a black mask stood before 
him. 

“Tn his steady hand was a derringer. 

“Fifth avenue was deserted. 

“Who are you?’ Montague Beardsley 
demanded. 

“The stranger tore his mask from his 
face. 

“With a cry of horror—” 

The dime epic, so feebly here reflected, 
is a fort against which the shells of politi- 
cal thought are hurled in vain. Pitiless 
publicity, protection, the Philippines, all 
have to stand cap in hand and wait unti 
the mind is rested and ready to take them 
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up again. If a new argument for the over- 
throw of the Administration dashes up, cry- 
ing that it must not be denied admission, it 
happens that 

“Further and further out on the cornice 
of the Hall of Records crept the pale girl. 

“Basil Basilisk crept faster. 

“*You have your marriage certificate,’ 
he hissed, ‘but not for long!’ 

“Helplessly the crowd in Park Row 
watched. 

“Bessie Bean threw her arms about the 
statue of Peter Stuyvesant. 

“‘Save me!’ she cried. 

“‘T shall!’ came from the statue’s lips. 

“*VYou!’ cried Basil Basilisk. ‘You are 
net Peter Stuyvesant. You are— 

“David Dalton,’ said our hero, modestly, 
and flung Basil at the Brownstone Court 
House.” 

Usually the denouement is more startling, 
but at any rate the candidate is ready, when 
the train stops at Jones Crossing, to say 
something worth while. He has not staled 
his arguments by revolving them over and 
over again. 

Of course these wise men who read dime 
novels never try to write them. They 
know better; the writing of such classics 
is an art and a profession. The amateur 
always makes a horrible mess of it. 

Col. John W. Forney, founder of the 
Philadelphia Press and one of the noted edi- 
tors of Civil War days, was a famous novel 
reader. So was Thomas H. Burrowes, who 
was the great organizer of the public school 
system of Pennsylvania under the law of 
Samuel Breck. 
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BEAUTIFUL SCHOOL GROUNDS. 








BY DEWITT ELLWOOD. 


lew history of the beautiful school 
grounds at Dodgeville furnishes an 
exception to the too generally accepted 
view that children are by nature destruc- 
tive rather than constructive. When the 
present school building was erected a little 
more than twenty years ago, great care 
was taken in planning the grounds as a 
whole and in procuring at the cost of much 
labor of teachers and pupils the trees, 
shrubs and plants with which to make the 
premises not only attractive but beautiful. 
This effort created an interest and pride in 
the appearance of the premsies which has 
ever since been a potent factor in making 
the school grounds the pride of the city. 
Everyone, from the members of the Board 
of Education down to the pupils in the 
kindergarten, stands ready to actively as- 
sist in the work, while the citizens of the 
place are unanimous in their approval. 





BEAUTIFUL SCHOOL GROUNDS. 
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Of those who take pride in maintaining 
the premises in their excellent condition, 
none show more interest than the pupils 
themselves. It is rarely necessary to speak 
to any of them about conduct that would 
injure the lawn or impair the appearance 
of the grounds. Waste paper is rarely 
seen and for every piece that happens to 
lodge on the grounds there are ten pupils 
anxious to remove it. During the summer 
months, when the blooming plants are at 
their best, it is a very rare occurrence to 
find any of them injured in any way, al- 
though access is freely granted to the pansy 
beds and to the hedges of sweet peas. 

When the land was bought for the school, 
commendable foresight was shown by the 
committee in purchasing enough so that the 
building could be set well back from the 
street, with room for a spacious lawn in 
front and a commodious play ground in 
the rear. Would that every committee on 
securing a school house site would do like- 
wise. 

During the earlier years of the school 
the plants were either provided by the pu- 
pils or bought with money, which was do- 
nated by the pupils or rajsed by means of 
entertainments, but during the last few 
years the Board of Education has annually 
appropriated a sum sufficient to buy bed- 
ding plants for the summer, believing that 
the money thus expended would yield most 
excellent returns from an educational point 
of view. The grounds are large enough to 
allow considerable expanses of unbroken 
lawn and at the same time to permit of 
placing flower beds in angles and near bor- 
ders. A pansy bed in a shaded corner, one 
or two “carpet beds” of foliage plants, a 
bed of cannas, another of showy geran- 
iums, one of verbenas, and a hedge of sweet 
peas was the arrangement for one season. 
Thrifty lindens, elms and maples give dig- 
nitv to the grounds, while a few hydrangeas, 
with their wealth of bloom, fill their proper 
place in forming a harmonious whole. 
Hedges of arbor vitae at right and left of 
the building form an unobtrusive screen 
for the more generally used play ground 
part of the grounds. 

In one place climbing roses have almost 
reached the second story windows and lit- 
erally cover that part of the building with 
their’ showy bloom. Vines of Virginia 
creeper will in a few years cover the entire 
front of the building and have already made 
of the main entrance an arch of living 
green. 

Although the grounds proper are amply 
provided with trees, it has been thought 
best to plant additional trees in the streets, 
which are on three sides of the grounds. 
A few trees have been planted each year, 
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until now there are upon and around the 
school grounds nearly one hundred trees 
of ten different varieties. Let the sunshine 
and rain of twenty summers do their work 
upon them! What a paradise for happy 
birds!’ What a play ground for happier 
children ! 

During the vacation months, the lawn is 
mowed and the trees, vines and plants are 
watered and cared for by a janitor, whose 
chief ambition in life is to keep the prem- 
ises in a condition as near perfection as 
human imperfection may come. 

The care for the grounds shown by the 
pupils well illustrates the force of custom 
in creating an appreciation of the beauti- 
ful and in developing a disposition to re- 
spect public property. What was done by 
the organizer of the school in creating this 
public sentiment can, in a measure at least, 
be accomplished by any teacher or superin- 
tendent who really desires to beautify the 
school grounds under his care. The cumu- 
lative effect of this policy as maintained by 
the successive superintendents of the 
Dodgeville schools is apparent. Do we not 
as teachers greatly underestimate our in- 
fluence in nurturing the sometimes almost 
extinguished esthetic and nature loving in- 
stincts of our pupils? Do we fully realize 
how much it means to the coming citizen 
to early inculcate a high regard for public 
property,—how much it means for charac- 
ter to create, even during the kindergarten 
years, the disposition so often expressed by 
both boys and girls when asked about some 
improvement on the school premises, “Oh! 
please, may J help?” 
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OLD APPLE TREES. 





N the science of horticulture he who 
saves a tree is almost as much of a 
benefactor as he who plants one. Indeed, 
the simple matter of planting a tree, while 
it requires a knowledge of the subject, 
marks only the starting point in the “ great 
benefaction.” It is he who follows the life 
of the tree with fond eye and cares for it 
with unceasing attention who is, indeed, 
worthy of the beautiful tribute of Lucy 
Larcom. 

Before us we have a picture of an apple 
tree that was saved by the surgeon’s knife. 
For many, many years—more than the al- 
lotted span of the average man’s life—it 
had yielded. hundreds of bushels of the fine 
pome fruit, in what is known as the “old” 
congue of Mr. C. B. Snyder, in Clay town- 
ship. 

Mr. Snyder himself, his father and those 
who owned the tract even before him had 
taken its big Flat Pippin apples and stored 
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them away for winter use. But some years 
ago it began to show signs of decay, and 
as the years wore on it was observed that 
the big tree’s days were numbered. 

He has paid considerable attention to or- 
charding for the past ten years, and began 
to study the question of “ dehorning trees,” 
and after receiving some valuable advice 
from the Department of Zoology, through 
County Inspector E. C. Bowers, about eight 
years ago he cut off everything but the 
trunk itself, and started an absolutely new 
superstructure. 

To-day the tree is a very paragon of 
health. Its water-sprouts shooting out 
from the seventy-five to a hundred-year- 
old trunk are as clean and vigorous-looking 
as those from an entirely new tree. And 
as to the fruit it bears—well, this year it 
was simply a wonderful sight, for the writer 
had the pleasure of looking upon it himself, 
and he is morally certain that it bore no 
less than five bushels of as beautiful apples 
as he had seen this season, 

To see a patriarchal grandfather side by 
side with his greatgrandson is no more 
pleasing a spectacle than to see the trunk 
of this great monarch of the orchard rear- 
ing up young shoots to do the work wherein 
the wind-tossed and storm-beaten branches 
it first threw out finally languished. 

Mr. Snyder has five of these dehorned 
trees in his old orchard, some yielding as 
high as ten and twelve bushels, and he finds 
that it has been a better financial propo- 
sition by far to thus save them for future 
usefulness than to cut them away and plant 
anew. Of course, it must be understood 
that at the same time he is always planting 
young trees, so that when the final sum- 
mons come to any of the old ones he can 
readily make good the loss. 
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Rev. Dr. Elwood, of Atlantic City, says: 
“ The average church organist has lost sight 
of the Scriptural injunction, Let all things 
be done decently and in order. As Jesus 
drove the money changers out of the 
Temple in His day, for desecrating it, so 
I believe He would do the same thing to 
the average church organist to-day, for the 
same reason. The music of a church should 
create a devotional atmosphere and help 
the congregation into a thoughtful, wor- 
shipful spirit. The average church organ- 
ist scorns to play a hymn as a prelude or 
postlude. Yet the average congregation 
would be delighted to have the opportunity 
to meditate to the strains of some of the 
grand old hymns. The Christian church is 
foolish to fill its services with worldly stuff 
when it has so many rich treasures of its 
own.” 
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AUTUMN ARBOR DAY. 
1916. 


An old rule used to be that whenever a man 
cut down a tree he must, at any rate, plant a 
new one to make up for it. They have for- 
gotten that good rule in England. In America 
we never observed it, and thousands of acres 
of glorious forest hitherto untouched by any 
hand but nature’s, have been cut down at an 
alarming rate. Men do not understand that 
all, human life depends upon the green leaf, 
and that to cut down trees is to hack at the 
rope by which we are hanging.—Children’s 
Encyclopedia. 


Trees grow while we sleep and add to 
our wealth by day and by night. They 
lend beauty to the landscape and cover the 
mountains of Pennsylvania to the very sum- 
mits with green verdure. For ages they 
have been catching the sunshine and con- 
verting the sunlight into fuel for man’s 
use. They are useful for shade, for fruit 
and for timber. The planting and the care 
of trees is one of the most useful lessons 
which the school can impart. 

In order to perpetuate the time-honored 
custom of planting trees in the fall as well 
as in the spring of the year, an Autumn 
Arbor Day has been observed by the schools 
in addition to the Arbor Days observed in 
the month of April. In order that this 
laudable custom may not fall into disuse, 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 27, 1916, is hereby 
designated as 


AUTUMN ARBOR DAY. 


and the teachers and pupils in our public 
schools are earnestly urged to observe the 
day by the planting of trees and by other 
appropriate exercises. 
NATHAN C, SCHAEFFER, 
Supt. Public Instruction. 


Tue City of McKeesport dedicated Oc- 
tober 6th, with impressive exercises, an ad- 
mirably planned Technical High School. 
The presiding officer was Mr. J. L. Ham- 
mitt, president of the Board of School Di- 
rectors. There was a fine programme of 
music by the pupils’ chorus. Addresses 
were made by Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, on 
“The High School Problem,” and Dr. Ar- 





thur Holmes, dean of State College, on 
“Education for Life’s Sake.” The presen- 
tation of the American Flag and the Bible 
was made by Hon. T. C. Jones, on behalf of 
the American Mechanics, and received for 
the School Board by Mr. J. F. Calhoun 
who has been a school director in McKees- 
port for the past twenty-three years. 

A marked evidence of a teacher’s success 
is indicated by the respect and confidence 
his pupils have for him. A feeling that 
the teacher is a friend and a worthy leader 
is a great help to his pupils while in school 
and after leaving school. Such a feeling 
always indicates that the teacher’s work is 
a decided success. The lack of it indicates 
a — in the most important part of his 
work, 


All departments of the Pennsylvania 
State College have opened with record- 
breaking enrollments in every course. It 
is expected that the new class will number 
800. Eighty-three students are registered 
as two-year agriculturists, and twenty-eight 
are listed with the upper classes. Fifty- 
three new teachers have been added to the 
faculty, the most prominent being: E. A. 
Fessenden, formerly of the University of 
Missouri, who was made professor of me- 
chanical engineering, and Dr. S. W. 
Fletcher, of Cornell University, who heads 
the department of horticulture. 





Archbishop John Lancaster Spalding, 
whose death occurred August 25, was an 
educator of high attainments, an American 
with large and wholesome influence, and 
one of the ablest essayists of his day. 
President Roosevelt named him as one of 
the arbitrators of the hard coal strike in 
1902, and for similar work and for his mag- 
nificent ability as a teacher and scholar Co- 
lumbia University conferred the LL.D. de- 
gree on him the same year. This was an 
exceptional honor, as few outside of secular 
life are thus noticed. He was a man of 
rare sanity, clear vision, sweet reasonable- 
ness and great goodness, 


Orten I have thought that if I were 
doomed to solitary confinement for life and 
allowed but one book, I would choose the 
Bible, since in addition to all its history 
and the splendor of its language, it contains 
the record of the hope of man, and there- 
fore should be sufficient for him. 

Rider Haggard. 
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Count Okuma, the Japanese Prime Min- 
ister, in an address at the Jubilee of Protes- 
tant Missions in Tokyo, said, “ The Sages of 
China and Japan have taught many noble 
truths, but they have too much neglected 
the spiritual. Now, no nation which neg- 
lects the spiritual can permanently prosper. 
Modern civilization takes its rise from the 
teaching of the Sage of Judea, in whom 
alone is found the dynamic of progress.” 


Dr. John H. Finley, State Commissioner 
of Education of New York, is to conduct a 
statewide spelling match at the State fair 
in Syracuse. Each county will be repre- 
sented by its champion speller, selected 
after two elimination tests, one local and 
one at the county fair. Each contestant at 
Syracuse is to have his traveling expenses 
paid by the State, and prizes in gold will 
be awarded to the winners. The contest 
will be open to all the pupils in the ele- 
mentary schools or to children of school 
age who are out of school working on school 
certificates. It is less easy in these days to 
conduct such a contest than it used to be 
before simplified spelling got its head into 
the educational tent. It is to be expected 
that Commissioner Finley will define in ad- 
vance just how much modern spelling will 
be recognized by the judges. In the good 
old days of Webster’s spelling book every- 
body had the law and gospel at hand and 
there was no appeal. 


“Girard,” in the Philadelphia Ledger, 
says: The apple on the tiptop of the tree 
looks redder and sweeter to a hungry boy 
than the apple he can reach. It is a human 
frailty to think what the other fellow has 
is better than what we own. Here is Penn- 
sylvania. In and out of season it is the 
fashion to belittle and condemn. But I 
shall mention just one thing to indicate how 
very well Pennsylvania does some things 
for which it gets no credit. Dr. George 
Morris Philips, Principal of the West Chester 
Normal School, tells me that the ten Nor- 
mal Schools which the State has purchased 
are worth $5,000,000. What did the State 
pay to get them? Only $200,000! It is the 
practice to pretend that our State pays five 
millions for two-hundred-thousand propo- 
sitions, but when it receives twenty-five dol- 
lars in school property for every dollar 
spent we hear less about it. I gave a few 
details several days since of these Pennsyl- 
vania Normal Schools. The purchase of 
these fine properties under such favorable 
conditions as Doctor Philips mentions is 
one of the most astonishing things any 
State ever accomplished in an educational 
way in so short a time. 
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REGULATE ATHLETICS. 





| ard in the year the Association of 
College Presidents of Pennsylvania, 
which includes in its membership the direct- 
ing heads of all the educational institutions 
in the State, at a meeting in Philadelphia 
began what was described in a resolution 
as a crusade to eliminate from intercol- 
legiate athletics certain practices which it is 
claimed are “demoralizing secondary and 
preparatory schools” and “rapidly subor- 
dinating intellectual development in the uni- 
versities to athletic superiority.” 

After a protracted debate during which 
the migration of athletes from one institu- 
tion to another and the offering of pecuniary 
inducements to prospective students of ath- 
letic promise were condemned, a commit- 
tee of five college presidents was appointed 
to handle the problem for the association. 
The committee consists of J. W. A. Haas, 
of Muhlenburg, chairman; Dr. E. E. 
Sparks, of Pennsylvania State; Dr. Isaac 
Sharpless of Haverford; Dr. William A. 
Granville, of Gettysburg and Dr. Lenhart, 
of the University of Pittsburgh. This com- 
mittee will make recommendations covering 
standards and rules to govern the colleges 
of the State in the management of their 
athletic activities. Dr. Edgar F. Smith, 
provost of the University of Pennsylvania, 
is president of the association. 

Dr. Sparks in opening the debate, de- 
clared the whole athletic situation in the 
colleges to-day is abnormal. “I am not 
opposed to athletics,” he said, “but I am 
opposed to the diversion of athletics from 
its original purpose. I believe that interest 
in college athletics grew out of the desire to 
play. But at present there is very little 
play provided. It is necessary for each in- 
stitution to have highly trained teams in 
every game or contest, and the greater num- 
ber of students simply stand on the side 
lines and look on. I think if we required 
each student to have a legal residence in 
the college for one year before being per- 
mitted to participate in athletic contests, 
we would do away to a large degree with 
the migration of athletes and the angling 
after preparatory school ‘stars’ by larger 
institutions.” 

Dr. Granville was more bitter in his de- 
nunciation of college athletics than any of 
the other speakers. He said: “I know this 
is perilous ground for college presidents to 
explore, because of the interest of many of 
our influential alumni and our boards in 
athletic supremacy, but I am willing to be 
an ex-president if necessary to fight this 
thing through. I want to say that we in 
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Pennsylvania are more to be criticised than 
any place else. It is actually possible for 
a good athlete in this State to get his edu- 
cation for nothing through the rewards of 
athletic efficiency. The students in sec- 
ondary and preparatory schools are always 
getting bids from larger institutions. I 
wish to say further that our institutions are 
endowed with private and public monies 
that were intended to provide education for 
the young, not sporting amusement for the 
public. We spend too much of this money 
on athletics. This alone is sufficiently im- 
proper to make us stop and consider what 
we are doing.” 

Dr. Haas was the last speaker and he 
concluded by suggesting several regulations. 
“The first regulation,” he said, “which I 
would suggest is that any student who is 
dismissed from one institution to another 
of the same grade shall not be allowed to 
take part in any athletic sport of the insti- 
tution to which he is dismissed during the 
first year of his residence in the college or 
preparatory school to which he has gone. 
I believe that this rule, with honesty of 
purpose, would take away the temptation of 
alumni to scout after men of other colleges 
and actually go upon the campus of other 
colleges to entice away students. The loss 
of the one year would certainly prove a 
detriment in the practice of taking ath- 
letes from other institutions.” 
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COLLEGE OR BUSINESS. 








HE President of the School Board of 
Sterling, Illinois, Prof. W. W. Davis, 
has a habit of talking to the high school 
and other schools. We find in the Sterling 
Standard a report of a recent talk on “ Col- 
lege or Business Education.” It is a for- 
tunate school that has scholarly men among 
its directors to do things like this. He 
says: 

“Tf you look at the very influential men 
of our country to-day, you will see that they 
are business men. A college education is 
a good thing, but a business education is 
better.” This is the utterance of Dr. Rus- 
sell H. Conwell, who has lectured at Chau- 
tauquas all over the country. Both busi- 
ness and college have their place, but to 
claim ‘a superiority of one over the other, 
opens a field for argument. What are the 
facts? 

The Rothschilds in the last generation 
were the money kings of Europe, but Glad- 
stone in England, Thiers in France, Cas- 
telar in Spain, Gortschakoff in Russia, 
Cavour in Italy, and the iron Bismarck in 
Germany, were easily the leaders of the 
nations in those exciting times. And they 
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were not business men, but university grad- 
uates, 


Beneath the rule of men entirely great. 
The pen is mightier than the sword. 


In the United States to-day, John D. 
Rockefeller, Andrew Carnegie, John Wana- 
maker, are big business men and have great 
power, but Woodrow Wilson, president, 
and Charles Hughes, candidate for the of- 
fice, Theo. Roosevelt, former president, 
Champ Clark, speaker of the House, Wil- 
liam J. Bryan, orator at large, are ruling 
agencies in the republic, and they are all 
college graduates. Seth Low, just dead, 
mayor of Brooklyn, of New York, presi- 
dent of Columbia University, leader in 
every good cause, was a graduate of Brook- 
lyn Polytechnic and of Columbia Univeér- 
sity. 

A business career is so easily undertaken, 
and the money returns are so speed, that it 
is not surprising young persons who do not 
like study or who have not the means for a 
course, decide to quit their desks, and seek 
some practical occupation. They are often 
successful, make money, but money is not 
all. They have missed golden years of 
youth, never to return. 


Something beautiful has vanished, 
And we sigh for it in vain, 

We seek it everywhere, 

On the earth, in the air, 

But it never comes again. 


But business is only one of a hundred 
callings in this busy world. A large num- 
ber of what may be called the skilled pur- 
suits demand special preparation. You 
cannot attend a law school, medical college, 
or theological seminary, without a high 
school or college diploma. You cannot be 
an architect, a civil or electrical engineer, 
a professor of language, science, or music, 
without a course at college or university. 
The lines are drawn. The professions are 
jealous of quacks. No novices need apply. 

But the strongest argument for higher 
education comes from the business world 
itself. Within a few years, John Wana- 
maker and the large stores, the Edison 
Company, the Standard Oil, recognizing 
the need of greater efficiency in their em- 
ployes, have established their own schools 
where daily instruction in various neglected 
studies is given, while the regular salary is 
continued. Even a public stenographer 
finds that some knowledge of Latin and the 
higher branches adds much to her efficiency. 
Fresh proofs every day of the importance 
of higher education. 

Not wealth or business, but literature and 
art, are the glory of a nation. These re- 
cuire culture, and culture requires schools 
of learning. Culture means Paul in Jerusa- 
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lem, Plato in Greece, Cicero in Rome, 
Dante in Italy, Shakespeare in England, 
Goethe in Germany, Victor Hugo in 
France. In America our greatest thinkers, 
Emerson and Jonathan Edwards, our his- 
torians, Bancroft, Prescott, Parkman and 
Motley, our poets Bryant, Longfellow, 
Lowell and Holmes, our lawyers, Dariel 
Webster, Rufus Choate, Charles Summer, 
Elihu Root, all walked in college halls. 


As far exceeds all earthly bliss. 
Such perfect joy therein I find, 
My mind to me a kingdom is: 


Old Percy is right. 
but what we are. Let us cultivate our 
minds and hearts. Let us find our happi- 
= in the Good, the True and the Beau- 
tiful. 


Not what we get, 


~ 
<> 


“EVERY TEACHER A MEMBER.” 








gee at year Supt. L. R. Crumrine, of 
Washington county appoints a County 
Staff Membership Committee composed of 
one teacher from each district—borough 
and township—to assist in enrolling mem- 
bers of the State Association. The name 
and address of each teacher enrolling are 
published in a circular. Washington, Mo- 
nongahela, Charleroi, Donora and Canons- 
burg,—in Washington county,—frequently 
enroll 100 per cent. of their teachers. These 
paragraphs are from a last year circular. 

“Washington County’s Slogan Always: 
Every Teacher a Member of the State As- 
sociation.” 

“Washington County could be seen and 

heard last year. Our loyal corps of teach- 

ers gained recognition all over the state for 
their progressive spirit and their willing- 
ness to boost an organization which stands 
for progress in affairs educational. 

“Let us not deceive ourselves nor allow 
others to deceive us. If we as teachers do 
not unite in the support of our profession, 
and are not willing to spend a dollar a year 
each, in financing a strong State Associa- 
tion, must we not conclude that the profes- 
sional ‘Land of Promise’ and appreciation 
is not for us, but will come to a later gen- 
eration.” 

The following is a copy of circular sent 
out to Washington County teachers by 
Supt. Crumrine. 

Election of Delegates to Pennsylvania 
State Educational Association. 
BALLOT. 


Convention—Harrisburg, Dec. 27, 28, 29, 
1916. 

In +he event that Washington County as 

represented at the Teachers’ County Insti- 
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tute enrolls 300 or more teachers as mem- 
bers in the Pennsylvania State Educational 
Association, the sum of $20 will be allowed 
each of three teachers toward their ex- 
penses as delegates to the State Associa- 
tion’s Convention at Harrisburg, meeting 
Dec. 27, 28, 29, 1916. 

These delegates are to be chosen by a 
plurality vote of the teachers who are mem- 
bers of the State Association. The ballot 
found hereon is to be properly filled out 
and deposited with the enrolling clerk at 
the time the enrollment fee of $1.00 is paid 
for membership in the Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association. 

Each member at the time of paying the 
enrollment fee has the privilege of voting 
for three delegates,—provided, that one of 
the delegates is a high school teacher, one 
is a grade teacher, and one is a rural 
teacher. No district entitled to more than 
one delegate. 

L. R. Crumrine, County Superintendent, 
Chairman Enrollmen Committee, Pennsylvania 
State Educational Association: 

Dear Sir: I desire to have my vote recorded 
in favor of the following three teachers, who, 
if they receive a plurality of the votes cast, 
are to be sent as delegates to the State Associ- 
ation’s Convention at Harrisburg, under the 
conditions stated above. 


BALLOT 


Delegate to Convention Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association 


(Vote for Three) 


YT SONSME) cc acenadesecacnescs Grade Teacher 
CACHING AI 50.60: vicsa ewrein acereieae Borough 

7M SEs) a Rural Teacher 
PR GAGHING AI 6.6.06: 1e 0:0: 0% aie sassrerarorehs Township 

As TOINAINE) <:c10 vehi eoiaveiconieare H. S. Teacher 
PORCHAS AN ce veeecss Bor. or Township 
MOSTOMER I sin coe siden ere Caasemnnnucens 

Teacher or Principal 
PD CACHNG AG oars iccore sivicierotue bareieseror een 


Borough or Township 
Each member is entitled to one vote. 
This ballot is not valid unless the enrolling 
clerk has issued a 1916 receipt for $1.00 to 
the person whose name is signed to it. 


~— 
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HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS. 








Pees high cost of living is a topic of dis- 
cussion everywhere. The changes in 
the tariff have not reduced the prices of 
food, clothing and other necessaries. The 
closing of the schools during September by 
order of the State Commissioner of Health 
has intensified for teachers the problem of 
earning a livelihood. Many returned from 
their vacations with empty pockets only to 
find themselves without employment during 
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the first month of the school year. Any- 
thing which throws light upon the art of 
living the simple life should be welcomed 
by the public in general and by teachers in 
particular. In Lippincott’s Home Manuals 
is a volume on “Clothing for Women” 
from the pen of Laura I. Baldt, a teacher 
in Columbia University. Among other 
things it gives a budget or list of garments 
for three years for business or professional 
women who can spend $150 per year for 
clothing purchased ready to wear, and then 
shows how to calculate the approximate 
quantities of material and the cost of the 
same for garments to be made at home. 
The simple life requires that every girl be 
taught to cook and sew so that the high cost 
of living may be reduced without impairing 
health, comfort and attractive appearance. 
In this direction lies one of the new possi- 
bilities in our public schools. 


“ites 
ie 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE. 








DOZEN years ago a popular lecture 

on Science was sure to attract an audi- 
ence. People went to hear lectures on great 
authors, on the best literature and even on 
men famous in history like Napoleon and 
Grant. To-day the people go to moving 
pictures and other shows. The public taste 
has completely changed. 

It is partly explained by the way science 
has been and is now taught. Things are 
dissected and put under the microscope. 
The pupil no longer gets a bird’s-eye view 
of the wonders of nature. His attention is 
drawn away from the beauties in the 
heavens and upon the earth. Books on 
familiar science formerly stimulated an in- 
terest in the reason for things, an interest 
which is oftentimes absent from the modern 
lessons on science. 

The writer recently put within reach of 
his children a set of books, entitled the 
Book of Knowledge or the Children’s En- 
cyclopedia. Immediately his childrens’ 
taste for scientific subjects revived. All 
sorts of questions elicited a desire to find 
out the reason why. The change in their 
attitude towards knowledge suggested a 
change in the methods of teaching science 
and literature. Things in nature and mas- 
terpieces of literature have been analyzed 
until the pupil has lost his taste for them. 
The pupil is interested in the world as a 
whole. If science in the first year of the 
high school and even of the elementary 
school is made to consist of the things 
which show why the earth is a place fit for 
the abode of man, and reveal the wonders 
in the heavens above and in the things 
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about us, the pupils’ interest in science re- 
vives. From this point of view High 
School Inspector J. G. Pentz has been pre- 
paring an outline for the first year’s work 
in Science. In this outline the core of the 
course consists of the topics which are 
found in a.good interesting course in phys- 
ical geography. 

The Book of Knowledge above men- 
tioned has an introduction by State Supt. 
John H. Finley, of New York, and is pub- 
lished by the Grolier Society of New York 
and the Educational Book Company, of 
London. The series consists of twenty 
volumes, and would be a treasure in any 
school library. 


_ 


LANCASTER HIGH SCHOOL. 





ase laying of the corner stone of a 
new high school building to cost a 
quarter of a million dollars, was an event 
of more than ordinary interest September 
22, 1916. The day was fine and the at- 
tendance large and enthusiastic. Addresses 
were made by Governor Brumbaugh, State 
Supt. Schaeffer, Lieut. Gov. McClain and 
City Supt. Work. Music by the High 
School Chorus, the orchestra, and Burger’s 
Military Band gave variety to the pro- 
gramme. Many papers of interest were 
placed in the stone, among them a full list 
of the graduates from the school by Dr. J. 
P. McCaskey during the fifty years in 
which he was connected with it as teacher 
and principal, from 1855 to 1906. 

Governor Brumbaugh and his party ar- 
rived a few minutes before three o’clock, 
escorted by the members of the Chamber 
of Commerce, and was received with hearty 
cheering. 

After a short address by President P. E. 
Slaymaker of the school board and the open- 
ing prayer by Rev. Robert MacGowan, Mr. 
Slaymaker introduced Governor Brum- 
baugh. 


ADDRESS OF GOVERNOR BRUMBAUGH. 


Ican think of no circumstance which would 
bring me here with more readiness than 
that which had for its purpose the attend- 
ance at a public function associated with 
the public schools. To witness the laying 
of a corner stone at this school and meet 
all connected with this work adds to the 
pleasure of the occasion. But the com- 
pelling cause of my being here to-day is my 
faith in the quality of our American gov- 
ernment and the importance that childhood 
properly trained plays in the handling of its 
affairs. If we believe in the constitution of 
the United States, in the constitution of our 
great state, we must admit the fundamental 
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fact that the quality of the institutions of 
our land depends on the quality of the in- 
dividual citizenship. For that reason and 
recognizing the need for such training, our 
fathers tried to provide for the education 
of the people. We take the position that 
every boy and girl born on the soil of 
Pennsylvania, or wherever born, should 
have the opportunity free and at their com- 
mand to develop all of that talent, power 
and intellect that our common Father in 
Heaven placed in their souls as potential 
citizens of a great country. 

I know of your advancement in an edu- 
cational sense. I knew the value of your 
superintendent, Dr. Buehrle, and that prince 
of school masters, Dr. J. P. McCaskey. 
For many years I lived with them in the 
educational work of Pennsylvania, and 
learned to love them as thousands of you 
do in Lancaster to-day. They did great 
work, and that work is continuing along 
the advanced stages set for popular and 
modern education. 

The training of the mind is the basis 
for accuracy in business, and for all of the 
things which appertain to an active life. 
The pupils of your schools are so trained 
that when they go into the world they 
realize that all things depend on other 
things, and that everything in the world 
forms around the Creator’s work, and that 
wonderful system of knowledge your 
— impart unfolds the affairs of life 
to all. 

I hope that in the development of the 
training processes which you intend to give 
to the boys and girls of Lancaster in this 
school you will not forget to have a manual 
training class for the boys and a domestic 
science class for the girls. We have long 
since passed the day when to know how to 
read, write and cypher, constituted the 
proper education for the people of this 
great Republic. It is no credit to a girl 
to be able to parse in Latin and yet not be 
able to cook her husband a decent meal 
when she becomes a home-builder. We 
want practical training for our boys and 
girls. 

On many occasions in moving about the 
country we see pamphlets sent out by the 
trade bodies of cities and towns calling at- 
tention to the industrial and commercial 
facilities and the transportation lines. Let 
the value of the schools also be set forth, 
as the educational institutions of our land 
are the best tests of a community’s fitness 
for a residential section. If I was to select 
a place to live and in which I would rear 
my family I would ask three questions. I 
would ask what kind of homes there were 
in a place. I would want to know that 
these were sanitary and guarded from evils 
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of that character. I would want to know 
that there was free social access and that 
some of the bright sunshine, the peace and 
the sweetness of home was there to brighten 
and make better. Then I would want to 
know how the churches were supported 
and how the people were interested in the 
religious training of the community. Then 
I would want to know how the schools 
were conducted and upon the quality of 
these three elements would depend my 
choice. The home, the church and the 
school are the props under the mighty Re- 
public and the stronger we make these the 
stronger will be the nation and the better 
will be the people. In this Republic it is 
a crime to allow a child to grow up without 
an education, and in Lancaster you are 
going about this matter in the right way, 
and I congratulate you on the advances you 
have made. I congratulate you and the 
members of your excellent school board for 
the vigor and energy all have displayed in 
this matter, and I thank you for the oppor- 
tunity you have given me to be here and 
the patience with which you have listened 
to me. 
DR. SCHAEFFER'S ADDRESS. 


Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, spoke as fol- 
lows: 

Within the last year the secretary of the 
interior made a report to congress which 
brought an addition of five thousand dol- 
lars to the appropriation for the United 
States Bureau of Education, whilst at the 
same time the appropriations to the Army 
and Navy were increased by many millions 
of dollars. In this remarkable report Sec- 
ertary Lane says that within thirty years 
the school has made less progress than 
any other institution in our American civil- 
ization. If this report were allowed to 
stand unchallenged it would deceive not 
only future generations but many in our 
own time who are not posted on facts. 

Thirty years ago there were pupils in 
our public schools who did not have the 
necessary text books and supplies during 
the entire school term. By our system of 
free text books every pupil now gets the 
necessary text books and supplies within 
one-half an hour after the opening of 
school. 

The high schools which are springing up 
over all the United States show very 
clearly that phenomenal progress has been 
made in secondary education. In point of 
heating, lighting, ventilation, sanitation, 
and equipment, these buildings far surpass 
the best school buildings of thirty years 
ago. They now equal the best homes in 
our most advanced communities. ; 

Under our Child Labor laws no provision 
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was made for minors between fourteen and 
sixteen years of age who were obliged to 
go to work. The last legislature passed 
an act limiting the time during which 
minors can be employed to fifty-one hours, 
eight of which must be spent in a continu- 
ation school. Under this law over three 
hundred schools have been opened giving 
pupils instruction which has a direct bear- 
ing upon their wage-earning capacity. 

Thirty years ago we had no vocational 
schools of any kind. To-day we have voca- 
tional schools which teach cooking, sewing, 
manual training, agriculture, and fit for 
various other trades and occupations. 
These schools are growing in popularity 
and efficiency. 

Thirty years ago we had no high school 
system in Pennsylvania. To-day we have 
nearly a thousand high schools whose work 
is recognized by our technical and profes- 
sional schools. In the School Department 
we have made a list of forty occupations 
which a pupil cannot enter if he quits school 
before completing a high school course. 
The Outlook says that there are over one 
hundred occupations which to-day require 
a high school training by way of prelim- 
inary education. There may be occupa- 
tions of which we have no knowledge. 

Several years ago I used to say there 
were four lines of engineering—civil, elec- 
trical, mechanical and mining. The other 
day a book appeared which described fif- 
teen different types of engineering, every 
one of which is entered by a technical 
course of four years preceded by four years 
of high school training. There are nearly 
two million persons engaged in professional 
and technical pursuits, hence it is not to be 
wondered at, that the growth of the tradi- 
tional high school is the most remarkable 
phenomenon in the history of American 
education. Directors erect high schools 
with the idea that they are providing ac- 
comodation for twenty-five or thirty years. 
Oftentimes the high school outgrows the 
accommodations before five years have 
passed. 

The growth of secondary education in 
Lancaster is keeping pace with other parts 
of the country. The lengthening of your 
course of study, the new high schools which 
the city has erected, the provision for even- 
ing schools, all serve to indicate commend- 
able progress in the schools of this city. 
It is the first duty of the public schools to 
give the rudiments of an English education. 
Any one who compares the letters written 
twenty years ago with the average letter 
written to-day, will at once perceive the 
progress that has been made by people gen- 
erally in the art of expressing their 





thoughts. The scope of instruction has 
been enlarged and the efficiency of the 
schools is improving from year'to year. I 
have long dreamed of the day when Lan- 
caster should have a new high’ school and 
my dream is about to be realized. I con- 
gratulate Lancaster City upon the auspicious 
occasion which has called together so many 
of the distinguished people of the county 
and the state.” 

Then followed an overture by the or- 
chestra, which was well received. 


ADDRESS BY LT. GOV. M’CLAIN. 


Lieutenant Governor McClain made a 
pleasing address, reminiscent of the days he 
and others spent in the old building which 
occupied the site of the present school. 
He spoke much as follows: 

I well remember that thirty-six years ago, 
when I was a High School boy, we had 
as one of our teachers, Mr. Gilbert, who 
was quite a student of history and language, 
and whenever some of us boys grew gar- 
rulous in class room, he quoted to us the ad- 
monition of his old friend, the Greek phi- 
losopher, Pythagoras, who said, Be silent, 
or say something better than silence. I 
feel the same advice would well apply to 
me at this moment in attempting to make a 
speech after the address you have listened 
to from that master of diction whose meli- 
fluous tongue sets the King’s English to 
music,—My Chief,—The Governor of the 
Commonwealth. 

This scene, this occasion suggests many 
thoughts. To quote the beautiful lines of 
the good Irish poet, Tom Moore 


As letters some hand hath invisibly traced, 

bai held to the flame, will steal out on the 
sight, 

So many a feeling, that long seemed effaced,— 

The warmth of a moment like this brings to 
light. 

Bygone days like ghosts forgotten rise. 
On the canvas of memory is painted the 
picture of pink-cheeked lassies and bright- 
eyed laddies, ‘Sarah Bundell’s Girls,’ and 
‘Jack’s Boys,’ climbing this hill and enter- 
ing the old building, which, for so long, 
stood on this site. The hum of the school- 
room sounds again in my ears. A door 
opens; a class files out; the tinkle of a bell 
is heard, and warns us that our time has 
come to recite. We rise and as we pass by 
the desk, we look into the strong, rugged, 
honest face, the kindly beaming eye and see 
the encouraging smile of the man who ruled 
and directed us. Not with the stern rod of 
authority, but in the gentler ways, and by 
the example of his own noble character. 
We obeyed him, not because we feared him, 
but because we loved him. Because we 
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knew he was our friend, sympathized with 
us in all our boyish troubles—was a boy 
himself,—in everything, save mind and 
years. He is still with us. I see him over 
yonder. His hair then of dark hue, re- 
flects to-day the snows of the winters that 
have passed. But what of that? “Where 
the snowfall is thickest, there’s nothing can 
freeze.” And ’tis said that “ Hearts, like 
fruit upon the stem ripen sweetest when 
the frost falls o’er them.” Thus has it 
been with him. You know to whom I 
refer. I need not mention his name. 
“ Jack” McCaskey, and James Gable, ‘ Jim’ 
we called him. He was both instructor and 
chum. In the gymnasium he taught us how 
to develop brawn and in the class room how 
to develop brain. The world was better 
for his having lived in it. I wish he were 
here. 

It was my good fortune to graduate from 
the Lancaster High school in 1881. Just 
thirty-five years ago. And my thoughts, at 
this moment, take me back to that scene in 
Fulton Opera House on that sweltering day 
in June. How manfully, and with what 
confidence did the boys of the class, each 
in turn, come to the front of the stage and 
address that gathering, discussing learn- 
edly abstruse problems of the highest 
branches of analytical science, which the 
wisest minds of all these thirty-five follow- 
ing years, have not successfully solved, as 
well as the duties and responsibilities of 
life. Of the boys, many of them have, in 
the business, the scientific, the professional, 
the political world, risen to high place. 
Whilst I know that inherent qualities have 
had much to do with their success in life, 
yet I contend, that the credit for that suc- 
cess in large degree is due, not so much to 
the educational system provided here at 
that time, generous though it was, as to 
teachers who started them right; the 
teachers, who, in the formative period of 
these young people’s lives and characters, 
got near to their hearts and planted deep 
the sterling qualities and principles of 
which they themselves were made up. True 
as this has been of the boys, equally true 
has it been of the girls, who sat in this 
shrine of knowledge, and who were stimu- 
lated to high ideals and had impressed upon 
them the lessons of womanly purity, and 
maternal excellence by the teachings of the 
noble, high-minded ladies, Misses Sarah H. 
Bundell, Sarah E. Powers, Margaret Eris- 
man, Rachel F. Jackson and others. Miss 


Mary Martin, in the Boys’ High School, 
was for some twenty-five years a teacher 
of high quality and extraordinary influence. 

Education is the one commodity for 
which no people ever yet paid too much. 
The more they pay the richer they become. 
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Nothing is so costly as ignorance; nothing 
so valuable, and yet so cheap, as knowledge. 
But knowledge cannot be disseminated, nor 
can education be acquired if opportunity 
for it, be not provided, and ’tis well to 
keep in mind that “New occasions teach 
new duties. Time makes ancient good un- 
couth.” 

The function of the United States, of this 
‘Melting Pot,’ as it is called, this amalga- 
mator of races, is to evolve a new race that 
will not only perfect its own civilization, 
not only possess the qualities sufficient to 
adjust itself to the changing conditions of 
its own environment, but which will, as 
well, furnish an example of noble living 
and high ideals to the people of other climes, 
a racial fusion coupled with widest oppor- 
tunity for intellectual development, which 
will result in a brand of men and women 
of such virility as will make them by sheer 
force of character the leaders in the world’s 
work, 

Pennsylvania to-day stands first among 
her sisters in the development of her phys- 
ical resources, and it is my fervent hope, 
and I know it is yours, that the day will 
come when Pennsylvania, will outlead the 
van in intellectual progress. May her chal- 
lenge in the matter of public education be, 
as it was for Independence; as it was for 
Emancipation; as it is to-day in Industry 
and Commerce, ‘ Never a follower, ever a 
leader,’ and in helping to achieve this, may 
our good old shire town of Lancaster nobly 
play her part. 

A selection by the orchestra entitled 
“Victorious Legions,” followed. 


ADDRESS OF SUPT. WORK. 


Chairman Slaymaker’ introduced Dr. 
Work, the city superintendent, as the man 
under whose direction all of the great work 
would be carried out. Dr. Work spoke in 
part as follows: 

It may be said and said truly, that the 
schools of any city are a sure index of the 
character of that city and of the ideals of 
its people. Our schools are what we make 
them. Let the community cease to be in- 
terested in the condition of the school 
buildings and in the quality of the teaching 
that is done in them, and both the buildings 
and the quality of the teaching will de- 
teriorate. The enthusiasm of a few wise 
leaders may retard such deterioration, but 
it cannot wholly prevent it. If any com- 
munity wants a good system of schools it 
must rally as a whole about its leaders and 
it must work with them for good schools. 
In school work, as in any other kind of 
enterprise, we get what we pay for. We 
get what we are willing to work for. If we 
invest nothing, either in time, or effort, or 
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money, we shall get nothing in return. The 
inevitable law of compensation applies to 
the institution of the public school, as it 
applies to any and every other public in- 
stitution. 

I know that the people of this, city do be- 
lieve in the value and efficiency of their 
public schools. The history of schools and 
education in this community, going back, as 
it does, for almost a century, is one of 
which we may all be proud. But I beg of 
you who hear me this afternoon that you 
will not content yourselves with pride in 
the past, but that you will evidence your 
real interest and your real desire to aid 
in the developing of a better system of 
schools by helping to solve some of the per- 
plexing problems of your schools to-day. 
Times are changing, the conceptions of edu- 
cation and of the proper function of the 
school are rapidly undergoing modifications, 
and we must change with them. Person- 
ally, I do not care to be of those who al- 
ways ride on the crest of the foremost wave 
in all things pedagogically new, neither do 
I care to be so far in the rear that I shall 
find myself passed by and left alone, when 
those things which are of value in the 
schools have been sought out and adopted 
by my fellows in the work of education. 

Every school building is a witness and 
testimonial of the love and affection which 
the generation that constructs it bears to 
the generations which follow. We erect 
this splendid building not for ourselves, but 
for our children and for our grandchildren. 
It is one of the forms in which pass on 
what we have inherited from those who 
preceded us to those who shall follow us. 

Through the institution of the school, its 
organization and instruction, the child is 
put in possession, to greater or less degree, 
of the capitalized experience of the race, 
without his having to repeat all that ex- 
perience in his own individual acts. We 
speak of civilization, our civilization, and 
that is all it is, the gross sum of the ex- 
perience and achievements of our race up 
to this time. And it is that that we want 
the child to get—to be civilized with the 
same kind of civilization that we have. If 
he does get it, we can live with him; if he 
doesn’t, we prefer that he should live with 
some other nation, or else we shut him up 
where he cannot often disturb us. 

The school then is the community’s way 
of civilizing its “young barbarians,” and 
the attention which it gives to this thing, 
the emphasis which it lays upon it, the pro- 
vision which it makes for it, is the measure 
of the value which we place upon the neces- 
sity of training the human offspring for 
the high purposes and pleasures and 
achievements of life. And, after all, that 
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is the big thing in life, not to live for self, 
selfishly, but to live for others. 

As a whole, the people of these United 
States attach great importance to educa- 
tion. It is a part of our belief in the theory 
of democracy that one of its chief prin- 
ciples is that good citizens must be intelli- 
gent. We believe fully in the power of 
the school to develop the intellectual capaci- 
ties of boys and girls, of men and women. 
We believe thoroughly in the value of the 
school as a means of inculcating not only 
the primary elements of knowledge, but 
also of the true spirit and principles of a 
high Christian democratic civilization. We 
were among the foremost of all nations in 
providing free elementary education. Upon 
this foundation of free elementary educa- 
tion we have imposed free high school educa- 
tion, and still above that, through our nor- 
mal schools and State universities free 
courses in technical and higher education 
are provided. For the public elementary 
and high schools we spend annually more 
than a half billion dollars, and the valua- 
tion of the property erected and maintained 
for the purpose of conducting the public 
schools reaches into the billions. In our 
city of Lancaster we spend annually more 
than $200,000 in school maintenance, and 
the value of school buildings and grounds, 
upon a conservative basis of estimating it, 
is more than $1,000,000. These facts are 
eloquent of the abiding faith of the people 
of this country, not only in the ability of 
the public schools to do the work that they 
are intended to do, but as well of their satis- 
faction that the school is doing that thing 
for which it has been established and for 
which it is so unselfishly maintained. 


_— 
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MOVING PICTURES. 








Gage effect of moving pictures on the 

eyesight of many people of all ages 
has become a serious question. The flicker 
and tremor of the light so affect our own 
eyes as to cause discomfort, pain and dull- 
We cannot afford risk to 
them of permanent injury, and so do not 
think that we have sat through more than 
a half-dozen of these exhibitions. They 
have been equal to every strain made upon 
them through a long life near the printed 
page; we cannot hope for another pair of 
eyes in this world when these have failed 
us; and so shall take what care we can of 
these wherever danger threatens. 

“Will frequent attendance at the movies 
affect my eyesight?” Probably no ques- 
tion has been put to oculists and physicians 
generally so many times during the past 
decade as has this, says Gordon L. Berry, 
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acting secretary of the National Commit- 
tee for the Prevention of Blindness in the 
Health Department Bulletin. That such 
has been the case is not strange when we 
realize that from a very modest beginning 
this industry has become almost within ten 
years the fifth greatest business in the 
United States, with billions invested, with 
more than twenty-five thousand theaters de- 
voted to it, and with an average daily at- 
tendance at these theaters of more than 
twenty million men, women and children. 

To that question, there are two answers: 
1. Motion pictures with defects of pho- 
tography, manufacture, and projection ap- 
parent, may prove injurious to eyesight. 
2. Eyestrain caused by viewing motion pic- 
tures may indicate a subnormal condition 
of the eyes which should demand imme- 
diate attention on the part of your physi- 
cian. 

There has never been an extensive study 
made of the subject, but occasional investi- 
gations by interested oculists, illuminating 
engineers, and others have developed con- 
clusions which time is proving logical, and 
which are coming to be generally accepted. 
Their studies have been in large part based 
on a few well-known principles relating to 
illumination and eyestrain, and proceeding 
on the theory that motion pictures may be 
a source of eyestrain, let us see what may 
be the causes, and the method of preven- 
tion. The chief points involved are: 

Effect of glare from a poor screen or as 
the result of improper radiation from the 
screen. There are two distinct styles of 
screen, one consisting of a smooth surface 
dressed with aluminum powder and lacquer, 
the other of plate glass, the back of which 
has been painted with the whitest and most 
opaque paint obtainable. The first of these 
is, of course, the least expensive, and unless 
the surface is pebbled or roughened, the 
picture thrown thereon is not entirely dis- 
cernible to a spectator sitting outside the 
angle of incidence. Furthermore, color dis- 
tortion may be produced due to the metallic 
tint which usually obtains, and unless the 
screen has been properly mounted in a per- 
fectly flat plain, there will result a serious 
glare. The plate glass screen is the ideal 
reflecting surface, and is productive of far 
better pictures, without glare, and with the 
minimum of distortion. 

Radiation of light from the surface of a 
glass screen should not, in itself, prove any 
decided menace to vision, as the intensity 
of illumination on the average screen is far 
less than is generally supposed. The audi- 
torium should be as light as may be con- 
sistent with securing satisfactory detail in 
the picture. All sorts of light sources 
which might cause glare should be elim- 
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inated, especially chandeliers, wall brackets, 
orchestra lights, etc. The position from 
which the spectator views the pictures js 
also a matter of considerable importance, 
says Mr. Berry. He advises getting in 
the center of the house not nearer than 
twenty feet from the screen. 

“Unsteadiness in the pictures due to bad 
direction in acting, poor photography, film 
blemishes and poor projection, are all 
causes of eyestrain and are inexcusable be- 
cause entirely preventable. More serious 
than any of the foregoing causes of eye- 
strain and one which is most generally ap- 
parent is the flicker which will be readily 
noticeable in most of our motion picture 
houses. It is due partly to faulty mecha- 
nism of the projecting apparatus and again 
to the failure of the operator to properly 
adjust his machine. The effect of the 
flicker is confined to the involuntary muscles 
which control the action of the iris, the 
colored part of the eye. 

“When looking at a motion picture the 
pupil is contracted to a somewhat smaller 
opening than when viewing a still picture 
having the same illumination, and when 
the flicker in the motion picture is pro- 
nounced the pupil of the eye can be seen 
to tremble slightly as if attempting to fol- 
low each fluctuation of light. This may 
lead to permanent injury. Leading oph- 
thalmologists believe that the fatigue caused 
by overstimulation due to flicker frequently 
passes beyond physiological limits and must 
eventually produce deterioration. 

“Finally, the effect of constant, pro- 
longed concentration must be considered as 
a possible cause of eyestrain from the mo- 
tion picture. In order to follow the rap- 
idly changing story of the motion picture, 
it is essential to miss nothing. As many 
of the popular films of to-day are run in 
five reels, each reel of a thousand feet, 
there is demanded constant concentration 
of the eyes upon a flickering surface for a 
period of from an hour and a half. To 
offset the fatigue caused by this concen- 
tration, every spectator should demand, and 
theater owners should make every attempt 
to provide, the best in screens, surrounding 
illumination, seating arrangements, film and 
projection. Otherwise there can be no 
doubt but that the ‘movies’ will be an in- 
creasing cause of affections of the eye. 
Very few people have perfectly normal 
eyes. The rest are either far-sighted, near- 
sighted or astigmatic, and many have mus- 
cular defects, as well. Bearing this, also, 
in mind, it may readily be seen that the 
element of continued intentness in large 
measure prevents a complete muscular re- 
laxation—so essential to the well-being of 
the eyes.. 























